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PREFACE 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  call  the  teacher's  attention  to 
the  choice  of  material  in  literature  best  suited  to  the  nature 
and  needs  of  elementary  scho<jl  |)U])ils.  To  this  end  a  gen- 
eral survey  is  made  of  the  held  of  child  psycholojjy.  and  a 
course  in  reading,'  and  literature  is  ilevelo|)ed  in  harmony 
with  the  dominant  mental  characteristics  and  natural  in- 
terests of  children. 

It  is  gratifyinff  to  notice  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional authorities  tcj  enlarge  the  school  curriculum  in  liter- 
ature. School  readers  alone  must  fail  to  interest  children 
in  reading.  Com|)lete  units  should  be  i)resented  instead  of 
e.xtracts.  l<:very  phase  of  child  life  should  be  reflected ;  and 
all  material  .should  possess  true  literary  merit. 

In  the  chapters  on  choice  of  literature  selections,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  be  as  definite  and  specific  as 
possible  without  being  dogmatic.  I  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  available  supj)ly  of  suitable  material;  I  b-.ve 
endeavored  rather  to  point  the  way  to  the  Klysian  I^eids 
of  literature.  The  i>rinciples  laid  down  are  in  general 
accord  with  the  course  of  study  in  reading  and  literature 
for  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  .School,  Teachers  College, 
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C'nliiiiiliiri  ruiviTsitx,  This  oiiiliiic  is  tluTofoic  iiulu'l.'d  in 
tlic  appendix. 

I  111-  rlia|iH'r>  on  mftli(»i|  eiuitniaU'  a  h-w  ha^i;-  pi-iiu-ijilcs 
l>nt  tiinmilate  iii>  exact  ittk-s  (»l'  pnuodinf  l.itorattiio  is 
Muli  a|.pt'ti/iii,y  and  w  lioU'sonu'  soni  tnud  iliat  artificial 
Ntiniulants  in  tin-  foini  (if  pcdaj^ojjioal  de\  iot--  appeal-  to  he 
snpertluous. 

I  he  honk  is  written  prnnaiily  tor  teachers  in  traiiiinij. 
A  th()rou),di  course  in  a  \ornial  School  or  Teacher  !  rainin;^ 
C'ollej,'e  sliouUl  lay  the  foundations  tor  the  teacher's  work. 
r>ut  the  workshop  is  the  classroom.  There  the  teacher 
solves  his  prohlenis,  and  there,  if  anvwhere,  he  \*!»rks  out 
the  tiuc  relation  between  the  science  of  pedaj^'oj^'v  and  the 
art  »»f  teachinj;,  and  there.  I  trust,  he  may  receve  >^()me 
iieip  from  a  perusal  of  the  followinj;  pajjes. 
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ch.\pti:k  I 

I  111     Ml  AMNdOl-    [jriKAllkl    AM)  US  ri.ACI    IN   P'.DICATKIN 

F'letoic  attemptinj;  to  discuss  the  value  of  litefatmr  as  a 
mean-*  of  elementary  school  education,  it  may  be  well  to 
specify  in  a  jjeneral  way  what  is  meant  l»y  literature,  and 
what  is  meant  by  education.  There  is  no  dearth  of  defini- 
tions of  these  terms,  lioth  were  defined  by  IMato  in  The 
Republic,  and  modern  contributions  have  little  to  add  to  his 
discussions. 

fulucation  is  Life;  not  preparation  for  complete  livinj^. 
but  livinj;  itself.  "I  am  come  that  ye  niijjht  have  life."  said 
the  <.ireat  Teacher.  Facilities  for  the  realization  of  the  full 
and  abounding  life  of  a  child  comprise  the  total  machinerv 
necessary  for  the  education  of  that  child,  and  anvtliinj,^ 
a<lditionaI  is  not  only  superHuous,  but  injurious.  Children 
may  he  thoked  a>  well  as  starved.  The  child  lives  in  a 
jjrowinjj.  spiritual  environment,  and  his  education  consists  in 
hannonizinj;  himself  with  this  ever-enlar},Mnj,f  environment. 
The  primary  luipi!  lives  in  a  ditTerent  world  from  the  pre- 
adolescent,  and  the  i)rimary  teacher  will  do  well  to  jjuide 
her  pupil  throujjh  the  life-j<ivin«r  material  natural  to  the 
t^t-ciK  of  a  primary  j.ui'ii.  while  the  teacher  in   the  senior 
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,t,M-a(les  sli.mld   rt-ali/.e  lliat   she  is  dealiiiji'  witii   a   ditterem 
child   and   a   (hfferent   em  iroiiment. 

All   material    tor   the   instruction   of   children    should    he 
viewed  by  the  teacher  from  the  standpoint  of  the  -rou  iui^ 
life  of  the  child.      \\  hat  has  this  |.n.hlem  in  arithmetic,  this 
exercise   in   composition,   or  this   selection   in   literatuie   lo 
contrihute    to    the    development    of    my    child  r     An.l    how 
may  [  place  this  instrument  in  his  hands  that  he  may  use  it  to 
best  advantage  to  himself  r    These  are  the  (|ue.tions  continu- 
ally facinj,^  the  teacher.      Xo  instrument  of  education   lias 
value  in  itself.      .Mu-ic  is  not  inckuled  in  a  school  curricu- 
lum that  the  pupil  may  become  a  musician;  the  purpose  of 
art  is  not  t..  make  artists,  nor  the  purpose  of  ai,n-iculture 
to  make  farmers.     This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  I'lato.  ..uce 
for  all  time.     Why  do  teachers    fail   to  realize  it?     Why 
do  we  continue  to  adapt   the  child  to  the  task:  or  worse, 
lail  to  see  the  child  in  our  an.xious  concern   for  the  task? 
What    is    there    sacred    about    arithmetic,    or    historv,    or 
literature,  that  we  shouhl   worship  the-e  things  and  sacri- 
Hce    to   them    the    lives    of    little    children?     They    are    m 
reality  mere  instruments,   tools  which  the  teacher  u>es   in 
the  process  of  stimulating^  and   directinj,'  the  development 
of  child  life. 

Education,  then,  is  the  cver-enlargin^r  process  of  crnn- 
plete  living.  A  more  detailed  definition  would  involve  an 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  life  itself,  v  hich  would  carry 
us  too  far  afield  for  the  present  discussion.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  our  examination  into  the  meaning  of  literature 


•  ..i^K^'£i 


^sai\*7iis 
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may  tlinnv  M)inc  lij,'lit  on  tlie  subject,  tor  the  aim  of  this 
chapter,  and  in  fact  the  aim  of  the  hook,  is  to  |)oint  out 
to  the  teacher  the  valuable  contribution  which  literature 
has  to  offer  towards  the  realization  of  the  true  aim  of 
education. 

Our  immediate  problem,  then,  is  to  lind  a  working,'  delim- 
tioti  for  the  term,  literature.  <  )ne  thinj,'  is  certain  :  all  writ- 
ing, even  straij^htforward,  logical  writing,  correct  in  gram- 
matical structure  and  conforming  to  the  canons  of  good 
taste,  is  not  necessarily  literature.  The  dictum,  Tt  is 
written."  still  carries  the  authority  (»f  tradition,  and  the 
average  reader  is  pnme  to  (uer-estimate  the  value  of 
opinions  e.\i)resse(l  in  ]n-'uV.  Science,  history,  biography, 
useful  information  in  all  departments  of  life's  activities, 
cannot,  in  itself,  be  classified  as  literature:  for  information 
IS  not  the  aim  of  this  subject,  accurate  and  useful  though 
the  information  mav  be. 

Literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
the  following  pages,  is  one  of  the  tine  arts.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  refers  to  it  as  "Mere  Literature."  I  like 
the  expression  in  spite  of  its  subtle  irony,  or  perhaps  partlv 
becau.se  of  it;  for  the  reason  chieHy.  however,  that  it 
eliminates  any  idea  of  the  utilitarian  or  purelv  informa- 
tional, 'i'he  iM-ench  "belles-lettres"  convevs  the  same  idea 
and  is  probably  a  more  dignified  term. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  literature,  :is  art.  is  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  art  itself.     The  true  artist,  whether  pamter 
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or  i)oet  or  novelist,  is  not  concerned  with  things  as  they 
arc;  his  art  does  not  consist  in  hteral  representation,  but 
in  something^  infinitely  deeper  and  more  beautiful.  For 
example,  the  camera  provides  me  with  a  literal  representa- 
tion of  a  landscape,  or  the  features  of  a  friend.  But  how 
different  are  the  productions  of  a  Corot,  or  a  Reynolds! 
The  difference  is  that  the  artist  sees  beneath  the  appearance 
of  things  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  reality  itself.  "How  true 
to  nature!"  or  "How  true  to  life!"'  is  not  the  highest 
recommendation  of  a  picture  or  a  novel.  "Art  is  art  be- 
cause it  is  not  nature,"  says  Goethe. 

Neither  Shakesi>eare's  historical  plays  nor  Scott's  his- 
torical novels  may  be  relied  upon  as  history.  They  were 
not  written  for  that  purpose.  They  are  "mere  literature." 
History  bears  to  them  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  the 
painter's  model  bears  to  the  creation  of  his  imaginative 
genius.  That  is,  the  historical  incident  served  as  a  model 
through  which  the  artist  was  enabled  to  picture  life  itself. 

This  is  the  peculiar  power  of  the  artist,  that  he  sees 
reality;  he  apprehends  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  should  be,  and  the  object  or  event  is  merelv  a  model 
or  a  medium  through  which  his  soul  comes  into  harmony 
with  the  ideal.  "He  is  stirred  by  the  tone  and  inciden't 
of  a  landscaj)e,  or  by  the  force  or  charm  of  some  person- 
ality; and  he  puts  brush  to  canvas.  He  apprehetids  the 
complex  rhythms  of  form;  and  the  mobile  clay  takes 
shape  i,.  his  rtngei>.  He  feels  the  significance  of  persons 
acting   and    reacting    in    their   contact    with    one   another; 
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and  he  pens  a  novel  or  a  drama.  He  is  thrilled  with  the 
emotion  attendinjj  the  influx  of  a  fjreat  idea;  philosophy 
is  touched  with  feeHnjj;  and  the  thinker  becomes  a  jfreat 
poet."* 

A  i)sycholo^ical  analysis  of  the  artist's  mind,  were  -^uch 
a  thinj;  possible,  would  reveal  a  keen  perception,  and  an 
extraordinary  power  of  constructive  imagination,  it  is  true; 
but  the  sijrnificant  factor  would  be  that  for  him  every 
state  of  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  emotional 
tone.  .Some  one  has  said  that  art  is  born  out  of  emotion. 
It  IS  in  the  feehnjj  of  joy  and  exultation  which  accompanies 
the  i»erception  of  the  true  meaning  or  ultimate  purpose  f)f 
the  common  things  in  the  world  about  us,  that  art  has  its 
birth.  If  this  divine  relation  between  mind  and  matter 
may  be  termed  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  then  art  is 
the  skilful  repre.sentation  in  concrete  form  of  that  which 
is  beautiful.  The  artist  is  the  man  who  has  the  power 
to  see  the  ideal  in  the  commonplace ;  who.se  emotional  nature 
is  inspired  thereby,  and  who  has  the  gift  of  representing 
hi»  experiences  in  permanent  form.  These  three  (ptalitie-^ 
underlie  all  art;  and  art  is  great  in  proportion  as  these 
elements  attain  to  perfection. 

A  tew  examples,  taken  from  literature,  ma\-  serve  to 
illustrate  the  thought  of  the  previous  paragraph,  and 
•should  constitute  sutificient  elaboration  of  the  definition 
of  literature  as  a  form  of  art. 

(  >ne  thinks  of  Peter  Bell,  who  could  sin  against  common 

*No\e.s:  The  Gate  of  .1  fipreriation.  Chap.  VII. 
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sense  l.y   raininij  bl.nv  s   on    the   hack   ..t    a   ,.<«„•   1,0.-,.,, 
fajj^ed  as  to  })e  oblivious  e\cn  to  blows. 

'■He  roamed  amonj(  the  vales  and  streams 
In  the  fjreen  wood  and  hollow  dell; 
They  were  his  dwellinj^rs  nijrht  and  dav.   - 
I'ut  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Hell. 

In  \am  throui,di  every  chanj.jinj,r  vear. 
Hid  Nature  lead  him  as  before; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  |)rimrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothinj,'  more." 


-o 


a  tui'i.  of 


Hut  to  Wordsworth,  the  creator  (.f  I'eier  Hel 
primrose  was 

"A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain. 
iM-om  hi^rhest  hea\  en  let  down  !" 
Tn  it  he  saw  the  plan  of  the  universe  and  worshipped  tin,!. 

And  one  thinks  also  of  Tennyson's  Flower  in  the  Cnunncd 
//V///.-  not  a  thiuK  of  beauty,  like  a  primrose  l.v  a  rixer's 
brim,  but  a  half-starved  an,l  deformed  bit  of  vegetation. 
barely  able  to  survive  in  the  struj,rj,de  for  existence,  and  \  et 
to  the  poet  it  was  a  spark  of  the  Divine,  for  it  was  livii,-- 
Here  we  have  pictured  two  extremes;  the  poetic  soul,  on 
Ihe  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  man  of  coarser  clay.^a 
veritable  brute,  because  devoid  of  imaginatio.i  and  emotion. 
which  are  the  essential  .soul  (|ualities  of  the  artist. 

Passing  now  from  the  artist  to  the  nature  of  his  art.  let 
us  illustrate  its  qualities  by  placing  side  by  side  two  poetic 
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inttTiirt'tatifiiis  of  the  saiiio  subje(.-t  ;  one  h\  a  true  poet, 
and  tlu-  other  by  a  writer  of  verses.  The  subject  is 
Abither  l.o\e.  I'Jiza  (.'ook  no  doubt  loved  her  mother  as 
truly  as  did  WilJiani  C"o\v|)er.  She  knew,  as  so  uiany 
know,  the  sense  of  unutterable  loneliness  which  conies  to 
one  l)ereft  of  mother's  presence,  and  she  looked  ui)on  the 
old  arm-chair  as  a  sacred  thinj;,  because  it  stood  for  her 
as  a  symbol  of  mother  herself.  And  when  C/owuer  came 
unexpectedly  ui)on  his  mother's  picture,  he  no  doubt  ex- 
perienced similar  emotions.  Pnit  what  a  difference  in  the 
two  poems  inspired  by  the  same  subject!  One  is  nearly 
doji^erel,  while  the  other  is  jmre  i)oetry.  A  short  quota- 
tion from  each  will  make  tiiis  fact  so  clear  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  :* 

A-    I-'rom  The  Old  .\rm-Chair  by  l-'liza  Cook. 

"1  love  it;  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  lovinj^^  that  old  arm-chair? 
r\e  treasured  it  long  as  a  sacred  prize, 
I've   bedew'd    it    with   tears   and   embalmed    it    with    si,s,dis ; 
"lis  bound  b\        housand  bands  to  mv  heart ; 
Xot  a  tie  wii,      eak,  not  a  link  will  start. 
Would  \-ou  learn  the  sjiell  r     A  mother  sal  there. 
.\nd  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair." 

r.      l-'rom   ()//   My   Mother's  Picture  by    Williaiu    Covvper. 
"<  )   that   those   lips   had   language  I     Life  has   passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last, 
i'hose  lij)s  are  thine     thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  ni" ; 

*S(i'    Thf   liu(linicn/.i  of  ('rilirisni   l)v  I.aiiilxtn.. 
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\oice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say 
'(irieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !'  " 

This  is  an  extreme  exami)le,  to  be  sure.  -  Someone  may 
even  argue  that  Eliza  Cv>ok  did  not  wnic  poetry.  Yet.  not 
many  children  pass  through  the  elementary  school  grades 
without  having  to  memorize  The  Old  Arm-Chair;  in  spite, 
too,  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  itself  bears  little  relation 
to  the  actual  experiences  of  jniblic  school  children. 

A  line  from  Longfellow,  and  one  from  Wordsworth, 
descriptive  of  the  stars,  will  probably  serve  as  a  better 
illustration,  for  both  have  the  qualities  of  poetry.  Long- 
fellow writes: 

"Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Hlossomed  the  lovely  stars,the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

It  is  a  i)retty  picture,  and  daintily  expressed;  but  it  lacks 
the  depth  and  grandeur  to  which  Wordsworth  attain>  in 
three  words: 

"The  stars,  the  silent  .stars!" 
Our  illustrations,  so  far,  have  '  -en  taken  ivom  the  field 
of  poetry;  but  the  same  principles  naturally  ai)ply  to  \no>c 
literature,  as  well.  Whether  it  be  the  little  nursery  story 
— fable,  myth,  or  fairly-tale— or  whether  it  be  the  novel 
or  the  drama,  its  function  as  literature  is  to  present  con- 
crete examples  of  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  life; 
to  portray  clearly  and  convincingly  the  immutable  laws  of 
God,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  heart  of  man. 

"I  fancy,"  says  Plato  in  The  Republic,  "that  we  shall  say 
thai  in  what  they  tell  of  men,  poets  and  makers  of  stories 
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are  wronj,'  when  they  say  that  many  unjust  men  are  happy, 
many  just  men  miserable,  that  injustice  is  protitahle  it  it  be 
not  detected,  and  justice  the  f,'<>od  of  another,  but  a  man's 
own  loss.     I  fancy,  too,  that  we  shall  forbid  them  to  make 
statements  of  that  kind,  and  shall  order  them  to  make  sonjjs 
and  stories  to  the  contrary  effect."*     .So  Plato  argues  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  state  is  "to  set  a  watch  over  the  makers 
of  stories,  to  select  every  beautiful  story  they  make  and 
reject  those  that  are  not  beautiful."     "And  we  must  speak 
to  our  poets,"  he  continues,  "and  compel  them  to  impress 
upon  their  poems  <mly  the  image  of  the  good,  or  not   to 
make  poetry  in  our  city.     And   we  must   speak   to  other 
craftsmen  (FMato  realized  that  literature  is  art)  and  forbid 
them  to  leave  the  impress  of  that  which  is  evil  in  character, 
unrestrained,  mean  and  ugly,  on  their  likenesses  of  living 
creatures,   or   their   houses,   or  anything   else   which    they 
make.     Ho  that  cannot  obey  must  not  be  alloned  to  ply  his 
trade  in  c    ■  citv." 

A  review  of  the  plot  of  any  true  novel  will  illustrate  this 
principle.  Consider,  for  example,  Tolstoi's  masterpiece, 
Jnna  Kareniua,  one  of  the  greatest  novels  ever  written. 
The  whole  of  life  is  revealed  in  this  story.  We  see  the 
happy  family  life  of  Levin  and  Kitty  contrast'ed  with  the 
careless  domestic  relations  existing  between  Ablonsky  and 
his  wife;  and  with  the  illicit  love  of  Anna  and  Veronskv. 
We  see  the  folly  of  fashion,  the  emptiness  of  ambition,  tlie 
mi.sery  of  wealth,  the  tragedy  of  a  wasted  life.     There  is 

•Plato:  The  Kepublir:  B<K>ks  II  and  III.  (Lindsay's  Translation) 
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l>hil(i>(i|>li\ ,  relij^'iou.  iKjlili».>,  cc<tii()iiiics,  sociology  -all 
wuvtMi  arlislically  into  a  i(»mi)Ic\  weave,  with  never  a  false 
ihrcad.  There  is  no  decoration  and  no  veneer.  Ihe  results 
of  ,i,'oo(i  ami  evil  are  iniitarlially  portrayed;  the  good  in- 
\ariahl\  triumphs,  while  evil  is  purged  in  the  ticry  furnace 
of  pain  and  remorse.  The  evil-d(»er  may  gain  our  heartfelt 
sympathy   for  'lis  suttering,  imt  ne\ertheless  we  know   that 

"The  moving  finger  writes,  and   having  writ 
Moves  <Mi ;  nor  all  \()ur  [liety  nor  wit 
C'ouhl  lure  it  hack  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Xor  all  your  teJMs  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

(  )ne  cannot  read  the  novel  without  inwardly  repeating  Tol- 
stoi's (|uotation  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter: 

"X'engcance  is  Mine,  I  will  repav." 

The  death  of  Nikolai  is  as  touching  as  the  suicide  of  poor 
Anna.  The  reader  has  compassion  for  them  both  ;  but  he 
sees  in  their  fate  the  workings  of  the  immutable  laws  of 
( iod,  as  truly  as  he  does  in  the  happy  peaceful  lives  of  Levin 
and  Kitty,  lie  realizes  that  "(iod  is  not  mocked:  for  what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  T'or  he  thai 
soweth  to  the  llcsh  shall  of  the  tlesh  reap  corruption;  but 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting.  " 

If  education  is  the  process  of  complete  li\ing;  "self- 
realization."  to  use  the  l*'roebelian  term,  and  if  the  purpose 
of  literature  is  to  teach  life,  then  what  can  be  more  essential 
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to  the  I'ducation  of  a  child  than  mere  Hteratuie !  I'  e  child 
who  has  fc.nnod  the  reading;  habit,  and  whose  hterary  taste 
has  ht-en  cultivated  hv  fecdinjj  upon  the  best  that  hrs  bee.i 
written  by  the  masters  of  all  times  and  all  lan.ls.  for 
literature  is  universal,  may  uell  be  said  to  have  received 
already  a  fairly  liberal  education. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  rej;retted  that  such  desirable  con- 
ditions seem  to  be  removed  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
realization   under  present-day   systems  of  education.      Ihe 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  pui.ils.  nor  so  much  in 
the  (juality  of  the  ttachinj;;  f.,r  literature  is  such  appetizing 
and   wholesome  soul-f<...d   that  artificial    stimulants   in   the 
form  n{  pedafr„j;ia.:  devices  are  su)    riluous  and  unneces- 
sary.  .Ml  that  is  needed  is  that  a  rich  and  varied  diet  shall  be 
i)Iace(l    before   the   pupil  -material    in    harmony    with    his 
natural  tastes  and  interests,  his  intellectual  capacity,  and 
moral  <leveloi,ment.--and  that  he  be  invited  to  partake  of 
the  fea-.t.     F.xistinfj  systems  of  educaticm  fail  to  take  coj,- 
nizance  ni   this   simple  fact.     Tnrelatcd.   stale   frajjments. 
mere   crumbs,   are   spoon-fed    to   children    in    the    form   of 
school  readers  and  autl.orize<l  liter  iture  selectir.ns.  consist- 
ing'  fre(|nently  of  e.xtracts   from  p„ems  and   stories  which 
have  been  ruthlessly  mutilated  by  makers  of  school  curricula 
with  no  ai)parent  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  poem  or  a 
novel  i.s  a  livinjj  unity,  and  that  to  dismember  it  is  to  kill  it. 
This  is  bad  enouti^h:  but  when  the  material  i.s  .so  overlaid  and 
burdened  down  with  notes  and  explanations  and  hints  for 
teachin-    supplied  by  expert  critics,  that  the  teacher  can 
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scarce  K^t  a  jjliiupse  of  ii.  lot  alniie  taste  it'^  (irij^inai  ll.i\<tr. 
liow  can  the  children  he  e\|»ecte(l  In  feast  upon  it  w  illi  io\  : 

l?ooKS   ol"    Kl-.l-l  kl.Nfl 

./ — On  the  Mi'diiiiifi  of  liducutiou 

Adams:   I'.volution   :>t    Educational    Theory. 

Hutler:  The  Meaning  of  Ivlucation. 

Henderson    -Text  Hook  in  the  I*rinciple>  of  I'ducatior.. 

Home:  Philosophy  of  t^ducation. 

O'Shea:  Education  as  Adjustment. 

Plato:  The  Republic. 

Spencer :  ['Education. 

H — 0»  the  Meaniuij  of  Literature 

Arnold:  Studies  in  Criticism.  (The  Study  of  Poetry  i^  j)ar- 

ticularly  recommended.) 
Hates;   Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature. 
Burke:  Kssay  on  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
Coleridge :   Biographia   L.iteraria. 
I'lmerson :    Essays -.\rt;    Hooks;    Poetry  and    Imagination, 

etc. 
Gayley    and    Young:    English    Poetry.    Its    Principles    and 

Progress. 
Lambor.'. :  The  Rudiments  of  Criticism. 
Laurie :  Lectures  on  Language. 
Noyes :  The  Gate  of  Appreciation. 
Plato:  The  Republic. 

Ruskin :    Sesame  and  Lilies    (Lecture   I). 
Whitcomh :  The  Study  of  a  Novel. 
\'aughan :  I^nglish  Literary  Criticism. 
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riu'  liiM  ix'(|uir{'innit  nt  literature  a>  a  means  of  ediuau 
is  that  it  shall  possess  real  liteiary  merit;  that  is.  it  shall  '>• 
art  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The  next  ie»|uire:«t-ni 
is  that  the  rhoiie  of  mateiial  >hall  he  i;^  harmonv  with  he 
pupil's  needs,  his  natural  tendencies,  tastes,  and  intei'^st^. 
his  mental  capacity,  his  emotional  natute  ati<I  moral  cit\c  .»,. 
ment.  The  word  "pupil"  is  used  in  the  sinjj^ular  to  eu'  4ia- 
size  the  fact  that,  while  instruction  is  j;i\en  to  chil  en  in 
classes,  the  learninjj  is  always  done  hy  individuals.  .\o  two 
individuals  in  a  class  will  respond  in  e.xactlv  the  same 
nijinner  to  the  same  selection  in  literature.  In  fact,  i*  i>. 
<|uite  possihie  that  one  child  may  he  hored  hy  a  storv  which 
is  of  real  interest  to  another  pupil  in  the  same  class.  Such 
a  condition,  however,  is  an  e.\ce|)tion  to  the  rule  and 
should  not  worry  the  leachey.The  self-evident  solution 
is  to  relieve  the  hored  pupil  of  his  irksome  task,  and 
provide  him  w  ith  readinjj  material  which  is  in  harmony  with 
his  interests.  Hut  the  heart-hreaking  fact  remains  that 
patient,  ccmscientious,  hard-working  teachers  frequently  fail 
to  obtain  any  resjionse  from  a  class  as  a  whole  to  the 
presentation  of  a  selection  in  literature,  because  it  is  not  in 
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harmony  with  the  (iominaiit  characteristics  that  helonj;  to 
children  of  that  ajje.     In  such  cases,  thouj;h  the  selection 
may  he  of  hi^h  hterary  merit,  may  have  struck  a  responsive 
chord  m   the  soul  of  the  instructor,  yet.   if  it   hrinj;s  no 
response  from  the  pupils,  the  recitation  has  heen  a  sheer 
waste  of  time,  in  the  sense  that  the  desired  end  has  not  heen 
realized.     It  has  heen  worse  than  a  waste  of  time;  it  has 
hi  on  positively  injurious  in  that  it  has  heen  viewed  hy  the 
i>uf)ils  as  a  disa^reeahle  task,  and  hence  has  contrilnitcd 
towards  makinjj  impossible  a  realization  of  the  chief  purpose 
of  teaching'  .iierature  in  schools,  which  is  to  devdoi>  the 
reading  habit.     It  is  imp.)ssiblc   for  a  disa^Meeable  acti<m 
ever  to  become  automatic;  and  habits  are  easily    formed 
\n    projjorti.m    as    practice    is    accompanied    by    resultant 
.satisfaction. 

The  aim  of  this  cl.ai.ter  is  to  call  the  teacher's  attenti(m  to 
the  dominant   mental   tendencies  and   natural    interests  of 
children  in  the  primary  jjrades  of  the  elementary  school. 
As  Rousseau  pointed  out  in  the  /-Niilc.  a  cenairy  and  a  half 
ago,  the  child  is  by  no  means  an  adult  in  miniature,  but 
physically  and  mentally  a  different  bein^.     Rousseau  saw 
four  well-detined   stages  in  development.     His  error  coii- 
>isted  in  supposing  that  infancy  could  be  marked  oti  by  a 
line  from  childhood,  childhood  from  youth,  and  youth  from 
manhood;  and   that  each  of   these  successive  and  almost 
independent    sections    of    life    should    receive    educational 
treatment  i)eculiar  to  itself  and  different  from  all  others; 
whereas  in  reality  child  development  has  certain  wcll-defmed 
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sta»;es.  but.  like  the  ^momI,   of  a   plant,   tin-  n.nlinu.tv   ot 
<level.,,.,nent  is  never  broken,     l-ach  sta^-e  ,.a.-..  ^na<luallv 
and  .n.,.erce|.til,|y  into  the  next   .ta^a-.      Kou»eau'>  theory 
wa:       reaction  a^'ainst  the  educational  doctrine  of  the  day, 
which   co.npletely   ijj.u.red   the   rights  of  cl,iI,lho.,d.   uhic'li 
treated  chihhcn  ui  seven  years  of  a^e  as  httle  adults,  an.l 
required  from  them  the  conduct  hefittin^  adults.     He  saw 
ti.e  artificiality  and  unfairness  of  such  treatment,  and  in  Ins 
P'-otest  a^'ainst  existing  conditions,  he  naturallv  ue.it  to  the 
other  extreme.       His  work,  however,  has  jn.tiv  hecn  called 
tlie  (iospel  of  Childhoo,!.  for  it  was  the  hrst  to  call  serious 
.'ttent.on  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  child  life,  and  t.. 
attempt  to  base  ui.on  these  the  material  of  instructir.n  best 
suited  to  .ievelop  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  child.   Modern 
experimental  psycholo^.y  has  expanded  and  crrected  Rous- 
seau's ..bservations;  and  during-  the  last  (,uarter  of  a  centurv 
a    now    science    has   evolve<l-  the    science    of    child-stu.h' 
Inder   the   leadership   of   (;.    Stanley    Hall.   James    Sullv 
K.rkpatnck  and  others,  every  phase  of  child  life  has  been 
unest.^^ated   with   scientific  thoroughness,  until   to-dav   we 
Have  a  wealth  of  accurate  information  about  children  which 
should  form  the  natural  basis  for  the  choice  of  material  in 
any  subject  of  instruction,  and  for  classroom  practice  jjener- 
ally.  In  ,ts  early  stages  child-study  consiste<l  largelv  in  the 
close   <,bservation   of   individual    children,    beginning    with 
J'reyer's  study  of  his  son.      Later  the  principle  of  group-test- 
n.g  was  mtroduced  a.id  educati(,nal  tests  and  measurements 
were  so  standardized,  that  to-day  psychologists  measure  the 
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niteliiiioncc  r.f  cliildren  and  prescribe  suitable  material  for 
their  edueation  with  some  approach  lo  scientific  .icciiracy. 
It  1-  -'pon  such  data  that  an  atlenii>t  is  made  in  the  followinji 
paj^^es  to  l)asc  tiie  selection  of  material  in  literature  for  the 
education  of  children  in  the  elementarv  schools. 

In  order  to  avoid  Rousseau's  error  of  beinj,'  too  dojjniatic 
and  extreme  in  the  view  of  child  life  as  fallin},^  into  four 
distinct  staj,'es  with  well  dehned  boundaries,  reference  will 
be  made  merely  to  normal  children  properly  classified  in  the 
primary  grades,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  children  in  the  intermediate  and  senior  grades,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  one 
stage  to  the  other.  This  chapter  deals  in  a  general  wav 
with  the  child  from  five  to  seven  }ears  of  age;  the  i)eriod 
generally  known  as  later  infancy.  A  later  chapter  dis- 
cusses the  characteristics  of  children  from  about  nine  to 
twelve  (jr  thirteen  years  of  age;  the  pre-adolescent  period. 
The  period  of  early  adolescence,  which  begins  with  puberty 
and  extends  to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  is.  pro[)erly 
speaking,  the  high  school  period,  though  little  cogni->^ance 
seems  to  be  taken  of  this  fact  by  tho.se  who  formulate  school 
curricula  on  the  basis  of  eight  years  in  the  elementarv  school 
and  four  years  in  the  secondary  school.  .\  more  rational 
<livisi<)n.  from  the  standpoint  of  child-studv  would  be 
six  years  in  the  elementary  school  and  six  vears 
in  the  secondary  schocjl ;  the  transition  from  the  one 
.school  to  the  other  coming  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  early  adolescence. 
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In  ciirly  infancy  the  child's   world   is.   in   the  expressive 
lan,mia,ire  of  I»rofessor  Wilhani  James,  "one  \n^,  hlooniinj,^, 
buzzin-   confusion."     15ut    he    makes   jr,eat    strides    in    the 
proce-s  of  i^etUuii  acquainted  witli  his  environment;  testing' 
thin.c-   through  Iiis  senses,  continually  experimentinj-,  huild- 
itiK  up  concepts,  and  forming'  jud^nnents.      It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that   infants  d(.  not  think;  hut   it   is  perhaps  a 
;,Meater  nnstake  to  supi)ose  that  little  children  are  capable  of 
abstract   reasoning.      The  child  at   six  years  of  age  enters 
school  with  quite  a  store  at  experiences,  but  these  experi- 
ences are  limited  largerly  to  the  external,  concrete  world 
abr.ut  him,  and  are  not  well  systematized.     Professor  Lange 
compares  these  six  years  to  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  and 
states  that  a  six-year-old  child  has  already  learned  far  more 
than  a  student  learns  in  his  entire  university  course.     But 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  warns  the  teacher  that,  though  concrete 
experiences  have  been  accumulated   in   vast  numbers,  and 
the  beginner  at  school  is  by  no  means  a  tahula  rasa,  yet  the 
presumption  of  too  much  knowledge  is  an  e(|ually  dangerous 
mistake;  hence  the  value  of  a  careful  study  of  the  contents 
of  children's  minds  on  entering  school.     As  the  result  of 
such  an  investigation  Hall  finds  that  children  have  learned 
and  experienced  far  more  than  they  can  put  intf)  words,  and 
that  their  concepts  of  familiar  objects  show  an  astonishing 
lack  of  clearness. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  help  the  primary  pupil  to  dear 
up  his  stock  of  vague  concepts,  and  to  give  them  lucid 
expression  in  language.     There  are  not  two  steps  inv..lved 
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in  this  process.  '•  Thinjrs  before  words,"  is  an  imi.n.>il,le 
situation;  for  "a  thought  is  not  horn  until  it  is  expre-ed 
in  language."  On  the  other  hand,  glib  e.xpression  dot-  not 
necessarily  mean  clear  thinking,  but  very  often  the  revrrse. 
Things  cuid  words,  or  words  full  of  definite  meaning  to  the 
child,  is  what  is  re(|uired.  Not  only  will  the  primary 
teacher  aim  to  clarify  her  beginner's  thoughts  and  language, 
but  she  will  help  him  to  add  to  the  store  which  he  has 
already  acquired,  by  bringing  "  m  int..  contact  with  new 
experiences,  which,  however,  must  bear  dehnite  relation  to 
his  past  experiences      .■  they  will  mean  nothing  f.  him. 

So  much  for  the  pupil's  information  when  he  enters 
school.  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  eiiuipment  by"  which 
he  builds  ui.  his  stock  of  experiences,  and  through  which 
the  teacher  must  work  to  enlarge  his  store,  is  even  more 
essential.  It  is  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  ac(|uainted 
with  the  real  nature  of  her  impils  than  with  their  intellectual 
accomplishments,  though  a  knowledge  of  both  is  necessary 
for  rational  procedure. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  earlv  child- 
hood is  physical  and  mental  restlessness.  Lender  normal 
conditions,  the  healthy  child  is  quiet  (miy  during  sleejx  .So 
incessantly  active  is  he  by  nature  that,  if  he  voluntarilv  sits 
still  on  a  chair  for  any  length  of  time,  such  unnatural  con- 
duct is  rightly  viewed  by  the  observant  mother  as  a  svmptom 
of  illness.  But  watch  the  little  fellow  in  his  natural  environ- 
ment;  see  him  Hit  hither  and  thither,  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, in  continual  joy  and  excitement,   for  all  the  world 
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like  a  huttcrfly  in  the  KN'inlen !  It  is  impossible  lor  luni 
to  hold  his  min.l  in  focus  (m  one  object  tor  any  considerable 
leiiK'th  of  time,  new  and  interestinj,^  though  the  object  mav 
he.  The  world  is  so  big  and  so  wonderful  b.  him  that  he 
cannot  be  content  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  this  one 
experience,  while  a  thousand  other  things,  more  marvellous 
hy  far,  are  crowding  upon  his  consciousness.  Such  is  the 
child  who.  upon  entering  school  at  the  age  of  six.  is  com- 
pelled by  his  teacher  to  sit  quietly  at  an  uncomfortable  desk- 
tor  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  to  exhaust  his  feeble  powers 
of  sustained  attention  upon  perplexing  problems  which  have 
httle  relation  to  his  actual  experiences. 

I'lay  is  the  natural  life  of  a  child.     It  mav  be  <letine<l 
as   spontaneous    self-activity    in    relation    to   environment; 
svh.ch.  by   the   way,  is  a    fairly   satisfactorv  definition   of 
educat.on  itself,  as  I^-oebel  so  insistently  argued.     There 
are  various  exj.lanations  of  play,  none  of  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  all  of  which  .seem  to  contain  certain  ele- 
ments of  truth.     Spencer  maintains  that  plav  is  nature's 
safety-valve  for  surplus  energy;  which  is  true  enough,  but 
<loes  not  explain  the  fact  that  both  animals  and  children 
and  grown  folks  too.  continue  to  play  after  all  superfluous 
energy  has  been  exhausted.     AfcDougall  thinks  that  play 
has  its  origin  in  the  instinctive  impul.se  of  rivalrv    and  is 
clearly    related   to   the   combative    impulse.     Stanley    Hall 
regards   play   as   a   relic   of   the   motor   habits   of  'far-off 
ancestors  persisting  in  the  present,  because  thev  have  their 
basis  in  the  very  .structure  of  die  nervous  system:  "and  if 
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the  form  of  every  human  occupation  were  to  change  to-day, 
play  \voul(1  be  unatTected  save  in  some  of  its  superficial 
imitative  forms."*  Perhaps  the  most  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  piay  is  that  it  is  nature's  preparation  for 
the  serious  tasks  of  life.  The  kitten's  ball  is  the  old  cat's 
■louse;  puppies  chase  and  bite  one  another,  while  little 
mountain  goats  jump  up  and  down  in  their  gambols  and 
butt  one  another,  in  unconscious  preparation  for  life's  activi- 
ties ;  and.  for  a  similar  reason,  girls  play  house  and  nurse 
dolls,  while  boys  play  with  tin  soldiers  and  toy  guns,  or  drive 
imaginary  automob     s  and  aeroplanes. 

In  spite  of  Stanley  Hall's  atavistic  theory,  one  notices  a 
decided  difference  between  children's  play  and  the  play  of 
animals.  The  animal  creates  nothing  and  learns  nothing 
from  imitation.  Kittens  and  puppies  play  to-day  as  they  did 
a  thousand  years  ago ;  but  children's  i)lay  reveals  a  continual 
adaptation  t(j  an  ever-enlarging  environment.  Children 
imitate  in  their  play  all  phases  of  life's  activities  which  fall 
within  the  range  of  their  experience;  and,  as  experience 
enlarges,  their  play  becomes  more  and  more  complex  until 
it  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  work.  Not  onlv  do  they 
imitate  the  activities  of  life,  but  they  adapt  all  sorts  of 
things  to  answer  the  purpose  of  objects  which  they  cannot 
secure  in  reality.  Thus  a  pair  of  boots  with  laces  arranged 
in  a  manner  most  annoying  to  the  owner,  serves  splendidly 
the  function  of  a  completely  harnessed  team  of  hr.ses; 
a  broom-stick  may  be  a  saddle-horse  or  an  aeroplane :  a  few 

*(j.  Stanley    Hall:  Attoharenri'.   I.   p.   202. 
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sliinj,'s  ;nul  pej^'s  and  blocks  of  wood  rei)resent  a  thrce-rinj,' 
circus,  and  a  pile  of  sand  the  site  of  a  city.  Xotliing  is 
wanlinj,'.   for  the  iinaj,nnation   su]»plies  all   deficiencies. 

Tlie  (|uestion  is  often  asked:  can  we  make  use  of  the 
child's  play  in  connection  with  schoolroom  education;  The 
answer  is  that  play  is  nature's  means  of  education,  and, 
while  it  may  be  supplemented,  it  must  not  be  interfered  with 
by  man's  artihcial  schooliufr.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  in  all  the  "old  curiosity  shop  of  absurd 
]jractices,"  knywn  as  the  mtxlern  school,  than  the  attempts  of 
many  false  disciples  of  I<Voebel  to  play  at  work  and  work 
at  play.  Silly  little  games  are  invented  to  teach  number  and 
phonics;  straigh'^— — rd  useful  information  is  disguised 
in  insii)i(l  story  form,  a  \  the  whole  performance  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  primary 
teacher  to  entertain  her  pupils ;  a  sort  of  "classroom  vaude- 
ville with  the  teacher  as  chief  performer."  Rut  Kroebel 
and  the  true  kindergartners,  who  have  .solved  for  us  the 
relation  of  a  child's  play  to  his  school  education,  look  upon 
play  in  a  \ery  different  light  indeed.  "We  should  not  con- 
sider i)lay  as  a  frivolous  thing,"  says  Froebel ;  "on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  thing  of  profound  significance  ....  Bv 
means  of  play  the  child  expands  in  joy  as  the  Hower  expands 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  bud."  And  again:  "Peace  and 
joy.  health  and  the  fullness  of  life  accrue  to  a  chile,  when 
his  i)Iay.  like  his  general  development,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  all-life."*  (  Hy  the  "all-life."  Froebel  means  the  unity 
of  the  child's  soul  with  Nature  and  with  ( iod. ) 

*Fr(iH»el:  J'edtitjof/icK  of  the   Kindenjdrten. 
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Children's  play  reveals  a  sort  of  two-fold  world  in  which 
they  move  and  have  their  being;  the  world  of  sense  !»er- 
cei)ti()n;  an(!  the  world  of  fantasy  and  make-believe— more 
real  to  the  little  child  than  the  world  of  reality  itself.  Any 
detailed  study  of  the  psychological  processes  by  whicli  a 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  his  natural  environment 
is  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  literature  in 
the  development  of  child  life  for  the  reason  that  the  world 
of  things  round  about  one  should  be  mastered  at  first 
hand  through  the  senses  rather  than  artiticiallv  throu-di 
literature.  Yet,  as  the  purpose  of  literature  is  to  i).)rtray 
life,  all  phases  of  child  life  should  be  reflected,  and  so  a 
word  in  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  pu|>irs 
world  of  sense  perception  is  necessary,  in  ordei  that  our 
choice  of  material  in  literature  may  be  in  harmony  with  the 
life  which  it  is  intended  t(i  nurture. 

The  little  child  looks  out  objectively  upon  a  world  of 
ccmcrete  reality;  and  he  does  not  look  in  subjectivelv  upon 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Neither  is  he  analvtica! ; 
and  abstractions  and  generalizations  have  no  meaning  what- 
ever for  him.  His  life  is  one  maze  of  moving-pictures; 
bright  things,  things  that  make  a  noise,  things  that  do  some- 
thing,—these  are  the  things  that  attract  his  attention  and 
excite  his  curiosity.  His  range  of  experience  is  narrow, 
but  ever  enlarging.  His  senses  are  alert,  particularly  the 
senses  of  touch  and  sight.  He  loves  to  see  and  handle,  to 
investigate,  to  find  out  things  for  himself,  and  to  do  things 
on  his  own  initiative. 
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Every  new  ex])erience  must  he  explained   in   terms  of 
previous  experiences,  for  nothing'  lives  isolated  in  the  mind. 
Where  the  new  links  up  naturally  with   the  old   to   form 
enlar-ed    "apperceptive    masses,"    the    process    is    one    of 
orderly  sense  perception,  memory,  and  reason.     liut.  where 
previous  experience  fails  to  supply  a  reascjnahle  hasis  for  the 
explanation  of  a  new  element,  that  delijjhtful  form  of  child 
imagination,  called   fantasy,   steps  boldly   into   the  breach 
with  one  of  those  fantastic  explanations  so  characteristic 
of  children  and   savages.     And.  because   the  little   child's 
range  of  systematized  experiences  is  s.     larrow.  and   the 
great  uorld  of  nature,  and  the  world  of  grown-folks'  activi- 
ties >o  big.  so  new.  so  interesting,  and  so  dependent  upon  his 
imagination  for  explanation,  he  may  well  be  said  to  live  in 
a  world  of  wonder  and  fantasy  rather  than  in  a  world  of 
realities. 

Like  his  prototype  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  the  little 
rhild  is  credulous,  open  to  suggestion,  and  superstitious;  for 
what   is   superstition  but  a   term   which  the   present   wise 
generation  applies  to  the  fancies  and  fears  inspired  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race  by  wonder  and  admiration  for  the 
things  they  were  unable  to  understand!     And  so  with  the 
little  child.     All   unexplainable  things  are  equally  strange 
and   uonderful.     Santa   Claus,  jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and 
<.o(i  are  just  as  real,  and  no  more  marvellous  than  stars. 
Houers.  bears,  and  polcemen.     And  so  the  great  thunder- 
cloud in  the  west  is  the  giant  that  Jack  killed;  the  stars  are 
the  daisies  in  the  meadows  of  heaven,  or  lights  in  the  houses 
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of  heaven:  the  summer  shower  is  sprinkled  fiom  ( lu<l\ 
watering-can  to  revive  the  tlowors  ;  and  the  nian-in-the-m<t'.ii 
is  a  real  man,  put  there  because  he  was  naujjhty,  a>  .in 
object  lessoii  to  little  children. 

Through  fantasy  the  child  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
fairies  and  goblins,  elves  and  pixies;  and  through  fantasy 
he  finds  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  uju'x- 
plainable.  I'antasy  is  born  of  wonder.  This  is  so  delight- 
fully pictured  by  Dickens  in  .  /  Child's  Dream  of  a  Stur 
that  it  would  be  ditirtcult  to  get  a  better  idea  of  child  fanta>y 
than  by  quoting  a  few  sentences: 

"'{'here  was  once  a  child,  and  he  strolled  about  a  goixl 
deal,  and  thought  of  a  number  of  things.  He  had  a  sister, 
who  was  a  child  too,  and  his  constant  companion.  The>e 
two  used  to  wonder  all  day  long.  They  wondered  at  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers;  they  wcmdered  at  the  height  and  blue- 
ness  of  the  sky ;  they  wondered  at  the  goodness  and  the 
power  of  Ciod,  who  made  the  lovely  world. 

"They  used  to  say  to  one  another  sometimes,  'Supposing 
all  the  children  upon  earth  were  to  die,  would  the  Howers, 
and  the  water,  and  the  sky  be  sorry?'  They  believed  thev 
would  be  sorry.  'lM)r',  said  they,  'the  buds  are  the  children  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  little  playful  streams  that  gambol  down 
the  hillsides  are  the  children  of  the  water;  and  the  smallest 
bright  specks,  playing  at  hide-and-.seek  in  the  sky  all  night, 
must  surely  be  the  children  of  the  stars,  and  they  would 
always  be  grieved  to  see  their  playmates,  the  children  of 
men,  no  more.'  " 

It  is,  however,  in  children's  make-believe  games  that 
the  element  of  fantasy  is  seen  most  clearlv.     I^he  reason 
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for  this  i>  |,;utl\.  of  i(.iir>e.  that  llic  lasual  (.I.MMver  is 
l)etter  ac(|iiaintc<l  with  the  nature  of  chihhen's  play  than 
w  ith  the  nature  of  their  thoujjhts  and  feehn^'s.  We  see  theiu 
nursmj,'  sick  doils  hack  to  heahh,  waterinj,'  iinaj,'inary  horses 
at  iniajfinary  trou>,'hs.  fi^htinj;  wild  Iiuhans.  and  all  the  rest 
of  It ;  hut  we  fail  to  hsten  to  their  httle  solilo(|uies  on  the 
meaninj,'  and  purpose  of  the  various  ohjects  and  forces  (»f 
nature  which  have  come  within  their  experience.  A^'ain. 
action  is  more  natural  to  the  little  child  than  soliIo(|uy.  He 
is  living  at  the  i)lay  time  of  life;  and  his  i)lay  is  largely  the 
product  f)f  fantasy,  for  fantasy  is  the  dominant  element  in 
his  mental  e<|uipment.  ( )ut  of  this  little  world  of  reality  he 
passes,  and  into  the  world  of  make-believe,  building  it  up 
out  of  his  own  small  experiences,  to  be  sure,  !)ut  trans- 
formed by  the  magic  wand  of  fantasy.  The  transition 
comes  to  every  child  just  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as,  up(.n 
one  occasion.  .Mice,  following  the  white  rabbit,  entered 
Wonderland,  and  upon  another  occasion,  explored  the 
world  behind  the  looking-glass.  That  is,  the  child  is  not 
playing  a  part;  he  is  living  a  life.  He  is  not  hami)ered  by 
the  hum-drum  limitations  of  time  and  space;  his  imagination 
can  suniKJunt  the  highest  hurdles  of  imjmssibility.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  beanstalk  leads  to 
the  giant's  castle,  nor  that  Santa  Claus  comes  with  his  rein- 
deers from  the  frozen  north  and  visits  every  goo,,  nle  bo\- 
and  girl  in  the  world  on  a  single  night;  so  surely  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  one  may  become  in  turn 
a  policeman,  an  engineer,  a  soldier  with  his  gun.  or  a  spirited 
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horse  plaiiiiinj;  a  runaway.  "Let's  pretend,"  is  the  Open 
Sesame  into  rohl)ers'  caves  and  kinjjs'  castles  alike;  it  is  the 
charm  by  wliich  universal  childhood  passes  into  the  land  of 
wonder  and  make-believe. 

The  sayinj;  is  often  quoted  that  a  little  child  is  neither 
moral  n(»r  immoral ;  that  he  is  non-moral.  The  statement  is 
true,  if  it  means  that  he  has  not  yet  reasoned  out  the  (juestion 
f)f  his  rijjhts  and  oblij^ations  in  relation  to  others;  but  if  it 
means  that  he  has  ii-)  natural  tendency  to  do  v.hat  is  rif^ht, 
and  that  moral  ideas  most  be  imi)lanted  in  his  iiiind  by  his 
elders,  then  the  statement  is  not  true.  Morality  does  not 
grow  ///  : III  no:  and  if  a  sense  of  what  is  true,  tittinj,',  right, 
or  noble  can  be  developed  by  instruction  and  experience,  it  is 
because  there  is  something  in  the  original  nature  of  human 
beings,  which,  fo"  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  the 
moral  sense,  upon  which  instruction  and  exi)eriencc  act. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  su])pose  that 
the  child  is  a  little  angel  who  comes  "trailing  clouds  of 
glory"  from  heaven  which  is  his  home.  ( )ur  primary  i>upil 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  of  heredity  and  enviromnent, 
neither  of  which  is  without  spot  or  blemish.  The  possibili- 
ties lying  fallow  in  his  soul  are  by  no  means  infinite.  He 
inherits  limitations  as  well  as  ])ossibilities ;  and  what  capa- 
bilities he  does  jmssess  have  already  been  warped  and 
perhaps  stultified,  by  reaction  in  an  imperfect  environment. 

The  little  child,  then,  is  neither  moral  nor  ininioml.  but 
possesses  both  positive  and  negative  traits.  And,  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done,  ")oth  desirable  and  undesirable  ten- 
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dencies  will  persist  and  bear  fruit  in  action  and  character. 
It  IS  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  provide  the  fullest 
|M)ssible  scope  for  desirable  tendencies,  and  to  check  unde- 
sirable tendencies  by  controlling  the  environment  in  which 
they  Ki'>w  ;— withholding  the  stimuli  necessary  for  their 
development;  am  by  making  the  consequences  of  undesir- 
able actions  painful  or  uncomfortable.  Thus  desirable 
tendencies  harden  into  good  habits  while  undesirable  ten- 
dencies are  ni|>i)ed  in  the  bud.  and  the  moral  .sense  is 
unconsciously  quickened  and  strengthened. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  exjjlain  to  a  young  child  by  precept 
and   discourse  that   his  misconduct    is   wrong.     Moralizng 
has  mj  effect  ujKin  him,  for  he  has  no  clear  concepts  of  right 
and  wrong.     ILven  the  fact  that  certain  actions  bring  pain 
to  others  does  not  a|)peal  strongly  to  him,  for  he  is  much 
more  concerned  as  yet  about  his  own  welfare  than  he  is 
about  the  welfare  of  others.     It  must  be  pointed  out  to  him 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  his  deeds  react  upon  himself. 
Thus  there  gradually  develops  in  his  mind  the  judgment  that 
good  is  that  which  brings  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  while 
evil  is  that  which  brings  discomfort  and  pain.     His  nature 
insi.sts   upon    the    former   and   resents   the   latter;   and   he 
becomes  gradually  aware  of  certain  inalienable  rights  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  very  being.     He  insists  upon 
the  recognition  of  these  rights  by  others ;  they  insist  upon 
his  recognition  of  the  same  rights  with  regard  to  themselves, 
and  there  develops  a  tacit  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
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every  right  involves  a  corresponding  obligation.  "Altruism 
<leveIops  out  of  egotism,"  the  individual  nust  be  cons- 
cious of  his  own  rights  before  he  can  ht  conscious  of 
the  rights  of  others.  The  pr-cess  is  aided  by  the  in- 
stinctive desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinions  of  others; 
but  morality  has  its  real  basis  in  self-preservation  and  self- 
realization.  In  some  such  manner  the  moral  code  is  de- 
veloped, both  in  the  history  of  the  individual  and  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race. 

Moral  generalizations  and  rules  for  conduct  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value  in  any  stage  of  life;  for  the  situa- 
tions to  which  one  responds  are  always  individual  and 
concrete,  while  rules  and  ma.xims  are  abstract.  True,  they 
help  the  adult,  who  has  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  to 
size  ui-  an  actual  situation  before  he  acts ;  but  action,  never- 
theless, is  always  specific  and  concrete.  Little  children, 
however,  have  no  such  power;  their  reasoning  is  in  the 
concrete.  Abstractions  and  generalizations  have  no  meaning 
for  them ;  and  so  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  ethics  by 
means  of  maxims,  rules,  and  precepts.  Concrete  illustrations 
in  the  form  of  literature,  reflecting  the  logical  results  of 
specific  actions,  have  a  decided  moral  influence,  of  course. 
In  fact  this  is  the  chief  function  of  literature.  But  abstract 
moral  truths,  and  abstract  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  have 
no  legitimate  place  in  the  training  of  children  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  adolescence. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PRnrAKY  LiTIKATlRI. 

"Do  you  know",  says  Plato,  "that  tlie  most  important 
part  of  every  task  is  the  beginning  of  it,  esi)eciallv  when 
we  are  deahng  with  anything  young  and  tender.  I-^or  then 
it  can  be  most  easily  moulded,  and  whatever  impression  any 
one  cares  to  stamp  upon  it  sinks  in."  Thus  Plato  gives 
expression  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  psvchology,  that 
early  childhood  is  the  impressionable  time  of  life;  the  i)eriod 
when  habits  are  most  easily  learned;  the  stage  of  devehjp- 
ment  during  which  the  individual  is,  to  some  e.xtent  at 
least,  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  We  find  the  same 
judgment  in  the  writings  of  educators  from  Plato  to  Dewey; 
m  fact  everybody  realizes  the  truth  of  it,  and  vet  we  fail 
to  aj)i)ly  it  in  actual  classroom  practice. 

If  the  most  important  part  of  a  child's  schooling  is  the 
beginning  of  it,  then  the  most  important  teacher  in  the 
school  is  the  primary  teacher.  She,  above  all  others,  should 
possess  those  natural  qualities  of  disposition  and  character 
which  distinguish  the  "born  teacher."  She  should  have  a 
broad  academic  and  professional  background ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, should  be  trained  specially  for  her  peculiar  function 
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of  guiding  and  directing  the  devolpment  of  child-life  in  its 
most  impressionable  stage.  Similarly,  in  literary  culture, 
the  child's  tastes  and  possibilities  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upo«  he  training  received  in  the  home  and  in  the 
primary  grades  of  the  school.  A  noted  writer  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English  recalls  a  university  professor  who  claims  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  by  certain  delicate  superiorities  of 
literary  taste,  those  students  who  have  been  nurtured  in  their 
infancy  on  Mother  (ioose  rhymes  and  jingles. 

Unfortunately,  the  home  training  in  i)rimary  literature 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  this  new  and  busy  countrv.  First- 
hand contact  with  thousands  of  children  growing  up  on 
the  prairies  of  Saskatchewan  has  taught  me  that  their 
hterary  attainments  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  meagre 
indeed.  Where  the  home  has  failed,  the  «-'  ol  must  come 
to  the  re.scue.     Primary  teachers,  in  this  rv  at  least, 

must  not  assume  that  much  has  been  acco.iiplished  in  the 
way  of  a  back-ground  for  school  literature.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  find  fault  with  the  home  for  failure  in  this 
respect,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  increased  responsibility 
of  the  school,  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  starting  our 
study  of  primary  literature  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  problem  of  learning  to  read  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
later  chapter.  Sutitice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  com[)licated  problem  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be.  In  fact,  I  rather  sympathize  with  the  exclamation 
of  Rousseau  in  Emile,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  spend  time 
speaking  of  such  nonsense  in  a  treatise  on  education.     Give 
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the  child  the  desire  to  read  and  every  method  will  be  a 
good  one.  Appropriate  literature,  proi)erly  presented,  sup- 
plies all  the  motive  power  that  is  necessary,  and  the  child 
learns  to  read  by  reading. 

The  all-imi)ortant  question,  then,  appears  to  be  the  choice 
of  reading  material.  We  have  insisted  that  literature  selec- 
t'ons  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  child's  needs, — his 
natural  tastes  and  interests,  his  mental  capacity  and  moral 
development;  and  we  have  already  discussed  the  primar>- 
pupil's  equipment  in  this  resjjcct.  Keeping  our  psychological 
basis  in  mind,  we  find  it  necessary  to  rule  out  a  great  deal 
o.  material  usually  included  in  primary  literature. 

First,  there  is  that  material,  altogether  too  common, 
which  has  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
reading  drills.  Literature  is  sacrificed  to  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  or  rather  to  a  mistake!)  idea  of  what  constitutes 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  for  the  content  of  the  stories  and 
verses  manufactured  expressly  for  an  artificial  purpose  must 
needs  be  artificial  and  uninteresting,  and  hence  totally  unfit 
for  reading  material.  School  primers  abound  in  such  non- 
sense. From  a  highly  recommended  "standard"  primer,  and 
one  certainly  in  advance  of  the  usual  type,  I  choose  the 
following  illustration :  the  lesson  is  repeated  verbatim : 


"Bobby  and  Betty  help  Mother  with  the  dishes. 

Mother  washes  the  dishes. 

Bobby  and  Betty  wi[)e  them. 

Then  Mother  puts  the  dishes  away. 
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To  he  Memorized:— 

Cups  and  saucers, 
Plates  and  dishes, 
My  little  girl 
Washes  the  dishes. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy 
I  washed  my  Mother's  dishes, 
Now  I  am  a  great  boy, 
1   roil   in  golden   riches." 

Surely  it  is  insulting  to  a  child's  intelligence  to  ask  him 
to  read  such  stuff;  while  to  require  it  to  be  memorized  is 
little  short  of  a  crime  against  childhood. 

Almost  equal  in  absurdity  to  such  artificial  nonsense  is 
the  attempt  to  develop  and  train  the  moral  emotions  of 
little  children  through  certain  forms  of  didactic  story  and 
verse.  Children  naturally  resent  being  preached  at,  and 
they  are  not  easily  deceived.  They  have  a  fine  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  you  may  rely  upon  them  to 
penetrate  the  mask,  if  the  content  of  the  selection  is  within 
their  mental  range,  and  to  resent  the  lesson  drawn.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  bad  enough  in  story  form,  but  when  it  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  verses  to  be  memorized,  the  offence 
is  exaggerated.  I  remeniber  yet  the  feeling  of  resentment 
against  both  literature  and  teacher  which  arose  in  my  own 
childish  mind  upon  being  forced  to  repeat  at  the  Friday 
afternoon  concert  such  so-called  "memory-gems"  as  the 
following : 
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"Two  eyes  and  only  one  mouth  have  you ; 
The  reason  of  this  is  clear. 
It  leaches,  my  child,  that  it  will  not  do 
To  talk  about  all  you  hear." 

"Speak  the  truth  and  speak  it  ever, 
Cost  it  what  it  will. 
Ke  who  hides  the  wrong  he  d(jes 
Does  the  wrong  thing  still." 

Everyone  who  remembers  his  own  childhood  can  recall 
similar  experiences.  Most  of  us  can  recall  our  early  fan- 
tastic explanations  of  verses  and  songs  which  were  beyond 
our  powers  of  comprehension.  "Whoever  you  are,  be 
noble,"  .vas  the  motto  for  the  week.  The  teacher  little 
realized  that  the  child's  idea  of  noble  was  "a  relation  of  the 
king."  More  ludicrous  perhaps,  but  just  as  natural,  was 
the  confusion  of  Southey's  delightful  story  of  The  Three 
Bears  with  the  Sunday-school  hymn,  which  led  the  child, 
referred  to  by  Stanley  Hall,  to  ask  his  mother  in  puzzled 
tones:  "What  kind  of  a  bear  is  a  consecrated,  cross-eyed 
bear?" 

One  turns  naturally  to  the  genius  of  Lewis  Carroll  for  the 
last  word  on  this  subject.  No  one,  save  perhaps  Stevenson, 
has  succeeded  in  entering  into  the  child  world  with  the  same 
complete  abandonment  of  the  adult  i)oint  of  view;  and  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  picturing  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of 
life  with  the  same  delicate,  whimsical  humor.  His  take-off 
on  moral  memory-gems  is  convincing.  Alice  suddenly  finds 
herself  out  of  this  dull  world  of  reality  and  into  wonderland. 
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where  four  times  five  is  twelve,  and  London  is  the  capital 
of  Paris.  Naturally  she  is  a  little  confused  at  first.  "How 
puzzling  it  all  is!  I'll  try  if  I  know  all  the  things  I  used 
to  know.  I'll  try  and  say,  'How  doth  the  .ittle'— ".  But  the 
busy  bee  fails  to  appear  with  his  text  for  improving  each 
shining  hour;  and  Alice  recites  as  follows: 

"How  doth  the  little  crocodile 
Improve  his  shining  tail, 
And  pour  the  waters  of  the   Nile 
On  every  golden  scale! 

"How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin, 
How  neatly  spreads  his  claws. 
And  welcomes  little  fishes  in, 
With  gently  smiling  jaws!" 

Then  there  is  the  story-coated  information  lesson, — a 
more  pardonable  form  of  didactic  literature,  perhai)s.  than 
the  thinly  disguised  moral,  but  equally  unsatisfying  from  the 
child's  point  of  view.  The  little  child  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  world  of  reality  round  about  him.  He  is  continually 
asking  questions,  and  seeking  information;  but  he  wants 
you  to  help  him  get  it  first  hand  through  his  senses,  or  he 
wants  your  straightforward  explanation  when  it  is  required. 
Those  formal  information  lessons,  however,  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  orthodox  type  of  school  readers,  have  no 
place  in  my  idea  of  scbool  literature.  They  make  dreary 
reading  at  best.  What  child  can  be  interested  in  reading 
from  his  book  that,  "the  seven  colors  in  order  are  violet, 
indigo,   blue,   green,   yellow,   ora.ige,   and    red,"    and   that 
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"hluf  and  yellow  make  ,i,Meen,"  when  with  a  little  guidance 
he  can  tind  put  these  things  for  himself!  One  recalls, 
s(»mewhere  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  a  vigorous  denun- 
ciation of  such  material  for  children's  reading.  "But  the 
heart-breaking  thing  is,"  says  Arnold,  "that  what  they  do 
learn  is  often  so  ill  chosen.  An  apple  has  a  .stalk,  peel, 
pulp,  core,  pips  and  juice;  it  is  odorous  and  opaque,  and  is 
used  for  making  a  pleasant  drink  called  cider."  Kven  this 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  story  type  of  information 
lesson.  Ths  is  at  least  honest  and  sincere;  it  does  not  come 
m  the  stolen  mhes  of  mere  literature,  and  so  does  not  arouse 
the  same  feeling  of  resentmeiU  as  the  story-coated  varietv 
Who  does  not  remember  the  feeling  of  distaste  with  which 
he  read  under  compulsion,  sad,  disguised  information  lessons 
as  The  Story  of  a  Dime,  and  The  History  of  a  Piece  of 
Coal/ 

Now  that  we  have  excluded  from  our  primary  reading 
course  all  artificial  material,  whether  its  purpose  be  for 
word  drills,  for  conveying  information,  or  teaching  ethics, 
and  have  insisted  upon  mere  literature  as  the  only  form  of 
literary  diet  suited  to  the  tastes  of  children,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  the  wonderful  storehouse  of  available 
material.  And  what  a  feast  could  be  prepared!  As  one 
looks  about,  one  is  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
the  best.  All  that  can  be  accomplished  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  chapter  is  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  a 
literary  menu  for  primary  pupils,  and  leave  the  individual 
teacher   free  to  enter  the  storehouse  and  take   from  the 
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.'.bundant  supply  lior  ()\vi\  ihoico  of  material.  I  caimol 
refiaiti  from  (lij,'r  s>inj;  at  tiii..  point  to  iiiterjcct  the 
remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  reai,  enjoya!)le  feast  is  tlie 
only  way  in  which  htcrature  can  l)e  hrouj^'ht  into  vital 
contact  with  child  life. 

There  are  certain  danj^ers  involved  in  applyinij  the  prin 
ciple  of  recapitulation  too  j^enerally  in  defence  of  educa 
tional  theory;  yet  it  seems  to  he  universally  acknowledf,'C(l 
that   the  human   mind,   in   its  educational   development    to 
mental  maturity  passes  throufjh  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
race.     "Man.    as   himself   a    social    hein;.,'   In    nature,   as    a 
real   part  in  an  associated   whole,   reproduces  in  his  own 
mental  life  the  mental  life  of  the  race,  and  therein-  hcomes 
educated."*     If  we  accept  the  principle,  we  have  sufficie  it 
argument  for  looking  to  tlie  literature  of  the  childhood  of 
the  race  for  material  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  tlie  child- 
hood of  the  individual.     But,  as  our  arguments  are  based 
on  psychology  rather  than  history,  the  princij  'e  of  recapitu 
lation  is  referred  to  merely  in  confirmation  of  our  general 
point  of  view. 

By  far  the  most  important  type  of  primary  literature  is 
the  folk-lore  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  cradle 
of  the  race.  "These  stories  have  been  told  to  children  since 
the  world  w:is  young,  and  they  are  as  fresh,  as  interesting, 
and  as  captivating  to-day  as  ever."  They  are  real  literature, 
or  they  would  not  have  passed  the  test  of  Time;  and  not 
only  are  they  literature,  but  they  are  in  beautiful  harmony 

*Horne:   Philogophif  of   Education,   Chap.    IV. 
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with  till'  taslfs  aixl  interests  of  little  children,     '"rhe  hearts 
of  ihildreii  hunf,'er  for  l-airylaiui  and  l-'olk  lore ;  their  souls 
thirst   for  the  elemental   racial  happenings,  and  amply  re 
warded  are  the  parents  and  teachers  who  satisfy  them."* 

The  fact  that  poetry  seems  to  have  preceded  prose  in 
the  literature  of  the  race,  tojjether  with  the  fact  that  all 
mothers  sinj,'  lullahys  and  croon  little  ditties  to  their  children 
in  the  ciadle,  hefore  they  tell  them  stories,  sujjjjests  the 
ndvisahility  of  l»ej,'inninf,'  our  analysis  of  primary  literature 
with  poetry  rather  than  prose.  Also,  our  simplest  folk-lore 
is  in  verse  form.  .So,  even  it  the  risk  of  interfering^  with 
the  continuity  of  t!iouf,'ht,  I  purpose  to  cover  in  a  general  way 
the  lield  of  primary  literature  in  verse,  and  then  discuss 
the  selection  of  stories  in  prose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  crder  should  not  he  followed  in  the 
classroom.  Both  prose  and  poetry  should  he  enjcjyed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  school  course.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  field  of  primary  literature,  indicated  below, 
should  be  covered  \u  the  home  before  the  child  goes  to 
school.  Hut,  as  already  stated,  experience  has  shown 
that  the.se  desirable  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  where  the 
home  has  failed,  the  school  has  an  extra  duty  to  f)erfcjrm. 

The  first  folk-lore  to  make  its  api)eal  to  children  is  that 
which  comes  in  the  form  of  Mother  (iocjse  rhymes  and 
melodies.  The  simi)le,  naive  style,  the  vigorous  action,  the 
playful  humor,  and  withal  the  sound  philosophy  nf  life 
which    they    portray,— these,    and    other    qualities,— the'r 
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rhythmic  movement  aiul  classic  InnyuaKe,  tender  them  enii- 
mently  suitable  tor  the  first  foundations  of  a  literary 
appreciation. 

We  may  well  pause  to  consider  a  few  oi  these  ([ualities 
in  some  detail.  Mere  mention  of  the  simple,  narrative  style 
and  the  interesting?  subject  matter,  -  j^enerally  about  people 
and  animals  behaving  in  unexpected  ways  in  response  to 
every-day  situations,  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  knows  Mother  Goose  such  interestinjj  characters  as 
the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon ;  ♦he  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe ;  or  the  one  who  was  tossed  up  in  a  basket ; 
and  the  man  in  the  moon  who  burnt  his  mouth  eating  cold 
pease  porridge.  The  humor  is  delightful,  for  the  frailties 
of  life  are  held  up  to  hearty  ridicule  and  yet  there  is  no 
sting.  Picture  the  fashionable  old  lady  with  rings  on  her 
ringers  and  bells  on  her  toes;  the  little  boy  minding  the 
sheep,  under  the  haycock  fast  asleep;  or  think  of  the 
beautiful  stupi  A  Simple  Simon,  or  of  my  son  John, 

who  went  to  bed  with  his  stockings  on.  .\nd  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  credulity  of  little  children  to  be 
half  amused  and  half  impressed  with  the  story  of  the  man 
in  our  town  who  was  so  wondrous  wise  that  he  jumped  into 
a  bramble  bush  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  or  the 
story  of  Old  Dan  Tucker  who  died  with  a  tooth-ache  in  his 

heel.     There  is  a  sound  philosophy  in  many  of  them 

"All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  couldn't  put 
Humpty-Dumpty  together  again."  It  w%ts  a  London  capi- 
talist who  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said, 
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"What  a  anod  hoy  am  I!"  FUil  a  modern  parallel  could  he 
found  without  effort  in  the  history  of  Immiiu  days  in  Western 
Canada.  The  style  is  as  worthy  as  the  content,  ihe  lan- 
f;ua|i;e  is  classic;  such  apt  e.xpressions  as  "wondrous  wise." 
"a  worthy  old  soul,"  could  not  he  improved  upon.  This 
is  to  he  e.\|)ected.  for  the  diction  and  rhythm  have  heen 
f)olished  smooth  hy  the  constant  repetition  of  venerations 
of  mothers.  We  tind  the  same  content  in  dititerent  lan- 
guages and  coll(K|uial  dialet.-,  and  always  with  the  same 
charm  of  expression. 

The  outstanding  (|uality  (»f  Mf)ther  Gf)ose  is  rhythm ;  an(f 
it  is  chiefly  hy  virtue  of  their  inimitahlc  rhythmic  cadence 
that  these  verses  a|)|)eal  to  children,  h'very  normal  chiUf 
possesses  a  sense  of  rh  thm  and  iiarmony;  in  fact  will 
res|)ond  to  rhythmic  tone  and  movement  hefore  he  is  ahle  Ur 
speak.     This  is  the  reason  that,  "'iVot,  trot  to  lioston  to  huy 

a  loaf  of  hr.    d, Po  market,  to  market,  to  huy  a  fat  pig." 

and  a  dozen  and  one  other  nonsense  jingles,  the  merit  of 
which  lies  in  rhythmic  movement,  are  a  source  of  delight  X(t 
childhood.  "I  aver  these  rhymes  to  possess  the  primary 
value  of  rhyme— that  is,  to  he  rhythmical  in  .  i)leasant  and 
exemplary  degree,"  writes  Ruskin.  And  it  was  no  less  a 
master  of  style  that  Ruskin  himself,  who  failed  lamentahly 
in  the  effort  to  add  a  few  verses  to  a  Mother  Goose  rh\me. 
The  story  of  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  .Seven  Won- 
derful Cats  seemed  to  Ruskin  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  what  the  cats  learned  when  they  went  to  school, 
and  so  he  attempted  to  remedy  the  defect.     To  notice  the 
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failure  one  has  l»ut  t«»  read  aloud  the  tir.st  three  verses  of  the 
jinj^'le,  the  third  of  which  was  added  by  Ku>kin: 

"Dame  W  i^'j^'ins  of  Lee  was  a  worthy  old  soul, 
As  e'er  threaded  needle  or  washed  in  a  howl ; 
She  held  mice  and  rat^  in  >uch  antipa-thv 
That  seven  tine  cats  kept  Dame  \\  iffjjins  of  Lee. 

"The  mice  and  rats  scared  by  this,  tierce  whiskered  crew, 

The  poor  seven  cats  soon  had  nothinjj  to  do; 

So,  as  an\  one  idle  she  ne'er  loved  to  see, 

She  sent  them  to  school,  did  Dame  \Vigj<in>  of  Lee. 

"The  master  soon  wrote  that  they  all  of  them  knew 
How  to  read  the  word  'milk'  and  to  spell  the  word  'mew'. 
•And  they  all  washed  their  faces  before  they  took  tea, — 
'Were  there  ever  such  dears!'  said  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee." 

In  addition  to  Mother  (ioosc,  there  is  a  wealth  of  nonsense 
jingle,  too  often  overlooked  in  choosing  material  for  primary 
literature.  Edward  Lear's  Book  of  \onscnse  is  indis- 
pensable; the  complete  edition  should  be  in  every  school, 
and  yet  I  tind  few  teachers  w  ho  are  familiar  w  ith  it. 

"There  was  an  old  Derry  down  Derry. 

Who  loved  to  see  little  folks  merry; 

So  he  made  them  a  book, 

And  with  laughter  they  shook. 

At  the  fun  of  that  Derry  down  Derrv." 

This  is  Edward  Lear,  of  whom  Ruskin  writes:  "Surely 
the  most  beneficent  and  innocent  of  all  children's  nonsense 
books  yet  produced  is  the  Book  of  Xonsensc  with  its  corol- 
lary carols,  inimitable  and  refreshing,  and  perfect  in  rhythm. 
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I  really  (ion't  kunw  any  author  to  u  i,om  I  am  |,a!l  a-  j,nate- 
ful  fr.r  my  idk-  self  as  i:(luani  l.eai"  It  ,>  diftKult  u, 
analyze  the  cliarm  cf  I.ear^  nonsense  verses;  thev  must 
be  read  to  he  appreciated.  A  number  of  h,.  hmericks 
and  longer  poems  may  be  found  in  ahnost  any  book  of 
chihben's  poetry;  but  it  is  .iesirable  that  every  primary 
teacher  become  acquainted  uith  the  conii)lete  edition,  and 
preferably  the  one  containing  appropriate  illustrations  bv 
Lear  himself. 

KuKcne  Field,  and  James  W'hitcomb  Riley  have  also 
made  valuable  contributions  t.^  the  fun  and  nonsense  phase 
of  child  literature.  One  is  tempted  to  (|u..te  examples,  but 
sF>ace  will  not  Permit,  and  the  reader  is  merely  referred  to 
such  selections  as  Tin-  Su./ar  rimn  Tree  and  The  Duel 
by  the  f<.rmer;  and  th?  KaK^edy  Man's  Story  of  the  Man-in- 
the-AIo<m  by  the  latter.  Then  there  are  inimitable  bit. 
of  nonsense  verse  scattered  here  and  there  throujjhout  AUcc 
»i  Woudcrlmui,  Throiu/h  the  Lookm{,-<jlass,  and  Svhia  and 
Hrww~-ti]]  by  Lewis  Carroll.  The  best  of  these  a.npears 
to  me  to  be  Tweedledee's  recitation  of  The  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter      I  cannot  refrain  from  t|uoting  one  verse: 

"  'The  time  has  come'  the  Walrus  said. 
To  talk  of  many  things : 
Of  shoes— and  ships — and  sealing  wax  — 
Of  cabbages — and  kings— 

And  why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings.'  " 
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We  referred  in  the  previous  chapter  to  the  fact  that  the 
child's  dominant  forms  of  consciousness  are  sense  perception 
and  imagination ;  that  he  Hves  in  a  sort  of  two-fold  world, 
— the  world  of  reality,  and  the  world  of  wonder  and  make- 
believe;  and  that,  therefore,  primary  literature  should  deal 
with  actual  child  experiences,  and  with  things  of  fantasy. 
The  lyric  element  will  everywhere  predominate ;  even  narra- 
tive poems  will  be  colored  by  imaginative  and  lyric  appeal. 

It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  do  justice  to  the  wealth 
of  poetry  relating  to  jchild  experiences,  actual  and  make- 
believe;  while  to  attempt  any  detailed  study  of  the  field 
of  imaginative,  lyric  verse,  one  must  needs  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  realm  of  Nature— her  manifesta- 
tions and  moods,  as  they  appear  to  the  imagination  and  emo- 
tions of  children.  Clearly  such  an  undertaking  is  not  to 
be  attempted  here.  This  chapter  is  intended  merely  to  be 
suggestive;  the  essential  types  of  primary  literature  are 
specified,  with  one  or  two  examples  of  each,  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  is  indicated  to  the  teacher  where  these  and 
similar  selections  may  be  found. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  the  prince  of  children's  poets. 
Someone  has  said,  that  some  writers  talk  about  children, 
others  talk  at  children,  but  Stevenson,  alone,  speaks  with 
the  heart  and  voice  of  a  child.  He  seems  never  to  have 
forgotten  his  own  childish  experiences,  and  in  The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,  he  simply  lives  his  child-life  over  again. 
It  is  probably  true  of  Eugene  Field  that  he  has  not  quite 
succeeded  in  becoming  "as  a  little  child";  that  he  is  still 
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an  adult  talkiirg  to  children,  and  about  children.     But,  at 
least,  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  a  uni(,ue  and  de- 
lightful manner.     Field  took  real  joy  in  watching  children 
at  their  play,  and  through  his  sympathetic  observation  of 
them  was  enabled  to  enter  into  the  child-world  to  some 
extent  at  least,  if  not  as  completely  as  Stevenson.     Poems 
of  Childhood,  by  ICugene  Field,  should  find  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  syllabus  of  primary  literature.     Other  valu- 
able collections  are  Sim,  Son;,  by  Christina   Rossetti ;  a.id 
Rhymes   of   Childhood   and   ./    Child's    World   bv    [anies 
Whitcomb   Riley.     Beyond  these   four  names-Stevenson, 
Field,  Rossetti,  and  Riley-it  is  idle  to  enumerate  children's 
poets.     We  have  discussed  the  qualities  of  primary  liter- 
ature, and  can  only  add  that  where  these  qualities  are  to 
be  found-in  the  writings  of  Longfellow,  Jane  Taylor,  Celia 
J  haxter,  Mary  Howitt,  and  the  others ;  or  in  the  works  of 
the  great  poets,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Shakespeare- 
there  the  primary  teacher  should  go  for  her  material. 

The  simple,  every-day  experiences  of  children  at  play 
from  the  subject-matter  of  many  of  the  most  charming 
selections     of     primary     poetry.       As     Stevenson     says  • 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
Fm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

Christina  Rossetti  excels  in  picturing  in  dainty  form  these 
simple  little  child  experiences;  for  ex.tmple: 
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"Mother  shake  the  cherry-tree; 

Susan  catch  a  cherry ; 
Oh.  how  funny  that  will  he, 

Let's  he  merry ! 

One  for  hrother,  one  for  sister, 

Two  for  mother  more. 
Six   for  father,  hot  and  tired. 

Knocking  at  the  door." 

Child  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  nature  finds  ex- 
pression in  such  poems  as  The  Daisies  hy  Sherman;  The 
Wind  by  Stevenson;  Good-ni(/ht  and  Ciood-mornin^  hv 
Lord  Houghton.  Pets  and. domestic  animals  are  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  delight  to  little  children.  So  much  good  verse 
has  been  written  about  them  that  one  hesitates  to  specify 
individual  poems.  Take  the  cow,  for  instance;  one  does 
not  think  of  her  as  a  subject  for  poetic  inspiration,  yet  Ros- 
setti,  Stevenson,  and  Jane  Taylor  have  all  written  charm- 
ing pieces  on  behalf  of  the  friendly  cow.* 

For  poems  of  make-believe  the  teacher  should  go  to  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  The  note  of  imaginative  play 
is  dominant  in  the  whole  collection.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample is  My  Kingdom,  a  poem  of  exceptional  imaginative 
charm  and  one  which  illustrates  the  two-fold  world  in'which 
the  child  lives.  All  afternoon  the  little  fellow  has  been 
king  in  the  Land  of  Make-Believe,  but  at  evenfall  he  hears 
his  mother's  voice  calling  him  home  to  tea,  and  he  is  brought 
back  with  a  jolt  to  the  world  of  realitv : 

*See  Apjiendix   A.  page   14;3. 
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My  KiX(;ix)M 

Down  by  the  shiniiijj  water  well 
I  found  a  very  little  dell, 
No  higher  than  my  head. 

he  heather  and  the  gorse  about 
In  summer  bloom  were  coming  out, 
Some  yellow  and  some  red. 

1  called  the  little  pool  a  sea; 
The  little  hills  were  big  to  me; 
For  I  am  very  small. 
I  searched  the  caverns  up  and  down, 
And  named  them,  one  and  all. 

And  all  about  was  mine,  I  said. 

The  little  sparrows  overhea-^ 

I  he  little  minnows  too. 

This  was  the  world  and  I  was  king; 

For  nie  the  bees  came  by  to  sing. 

For  me  the  swallows  flew. 

I  played  there  were  no  deeper  seas, 
Nor  any  wider  plains  than  these, 
Xor  any  other  kings  than  me. 
At  last  I  heard  my  mother  call 
Out  from  the  house  at  even  fall, 
To  call  me  home  to  tea. 

And  I  must  rise  and  leave  mv  dell. 
And  leave  my  dimpled  water  well. 
And  leave  my  heather  blooms. 
Alas!  ;\v,d  as  my  home  I  neared 
How  very  big  my  nurse  appeared, 
How  great  and  cool  the  rooms! 
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If  Stevenson  excels  in  portrayinjj  the  land  of  make- 
believe,  Eugene  Field  has  no  equal  as  a  writer  of  lullahvs. 
Of  him  James  Whitcomb  Riley  writes : 

"His  tribute: — Lustre  in  the  faded  bloom 
Of  cheeks  of  old,  old  mothers;  and  the  fall 
Of  gracious  dews  in  eyes  long  dry  and  dim ; 
And  hope  in  lovers'  pathways  midst  perfume 
Of  woodland  haunts  ;  and — meed  exceeding  all — 
The  love  of  little  children  laurels  him." 

U'ynkeri,  Blynkeu,  and  Xou,  and  The  Rock-a-hy-Lad' 
are  to  me  among  the  sweetest  luUabys  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference ; 
the  teacher  may  prefer  Xi</htfall  in  Dordrecht,  Oh  Little 
Child,  or  The  Xorse  Lullaby,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
teacher's  preference  will  find  most  resjwnse  in  the  hearts 
of  her  pupils.  But  the  choice  of  selections  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  lullabys  of  Eugene  Field,  excellent  as  they 
are.  Primary  literature  abounds  in  simple  lullabys,  many 
of  which  have  been  set  to  api)roi)riate  music,  and  should 
be  sung  to  be  enjoyed.  The  old  nursery  song  Rock-a-hy- 
Baby:  Tenny.son's  If 7m/  Does  Little  Birdie  Say;  Scott's 
Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief;  Miller's  Jf'ee  Willie  Winkie; 
Kipling's  Seal  Lullaby,  and  Tennyson's  S^vcct  and  Low, 
are  examples  which  will  indicate  the  wide  range  of  suit- 
able material. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  jwems  which  stir  the  deeper 
emotions  of  children.  As  a  general  rule  this  ty])e  of  litera- 
ture sh(Aild  be  used  sj^iringly,  both  in  prose  and  verse.   But 
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if  literature  is  intended  to  teach  life,  all  i)hases  of  child-life 
should  he  reflected;  and  while  the  qualities  of  mirth  and 
gladness  should  largely  predominate  in  child  literature,  as 
in  child-life,  yet,  because  children  have  their  own  little 
tragedies  to  contend  with,  ideal  expression  of  these  should 
find  a  place  in  literature.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  children  should  be  denied  the  pathetic  appeal 
of  Field's  Little  Boy  Bine,  or  Dickens'  J  Child's  Dream  of  a 
Star. 

Corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  in  verse,  are  the  accumulative  stories  in  prose. 
These  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  very  cradle  of  story- 
telling:—./ Kid,  a  Kid  is  from  the  Hebrew;  Chicken 
Licken,  and  Titty  Mouse  and  Tatty  Mouse  are  old  English 
folk-tales,  probably  not  so  universally  known  as  The  House 
that  Jack  Built  and  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig.  The 
simple  repetition  of  step  after  step  as  the  story  progresses 
not  only  enables  the  young  pupil  to  hold  the  thought  in 
solution,  but  also  appeals  to  his  sense  of  delight  in  rhythmic 
movement  as  well.  The  climax  of  the  story  A  Kid,  a  Kid 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point: 

"Then  came  the  butcher  and  killed  the  ox,  that  drank 
the  water,  that  quenched  the  fire,  that  burned  the  stick, 
that  beat  the  dog,  that  bit  the  cat,  that  ate  the  rat,  that 
my  father  bought  for  two  pieces  of  money; 

a  kid,  a  kid." 
From   accumulative   stories   we   pass   naturally   to   such 
masterpieces  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Three  Billy 
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Goats  Gruff,  The  Giniierhrcad  Boy,  The  Little  Half  Chick — 
stories  gathered  from  the  primitive  literature  of  various 
nations;  and,  Hke  the  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  polished  by 
repetition  until  they  are  well-nigh  perfect.  But  literature 
does  not  have  to  be  ancient  to  possess  merit ;  one  of  the 
best  nursery  stories  available  is  The  Three  Bears  by  Robert 
Southey.  It  is  decidedly  unfortunate  that  persons  editing 
collections  of  these  nursery  classics  cannot  refrain  from 
attempting  to  improve  upon  the  original  versions.  The 
substitution  of  Silverldcks,  or  Goldilocks  for  the  prying 
old  w^oman  in  Southey's  tale,  and  the  other  amendments 
made  in  current  versions,  presumably  to  render  the  story 
prettier  and  better  suited  to  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  little 
children,  have  succeeded  chiefly  in  spoiling  the  true  worth 
of  the  story.  Of  longer  stories,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  gener- 
ally attributed  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  will  always  hold  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  classics  of  child  literature.  Its 
literary  style,  the  purity  of  its  sentiment,  the  slyly,  playful 
humor,  and  the  sound,  common  sense  of  the  tale,  con  line 
to  make  it  attractive  to  children  of  all  ages. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant type  of  folk-lore  suitable  for  jnimary  reading, 
namely  fairy-tales.  These,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of 
collections  of  old  legends  dealing  with  the  pranks  of  imag- 
inary little  people — fairies,  elves,  brownies,  imps,  and  pixies, 
who  give  "pinches,  nips,  and  hnh'^"  to  naughty  folk,  and 
who  reward  in  a  delightfully  extravagant  manner  the  deeds 
of  good  people.    They  also  tell  of  dragons  and  giants,  who 
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pillage  and  spoil,  and  of  valiant  knights  who  destroy  these 
monsters,  and  receive  in  return  the  hand  of  the  king's 
daughter  in  marriage. 

In  using  this  material  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind 
that  these  collections  of  old  tales  were  not  made  expressly 
for  the  use  of  children.     Their  purpose  was  to  preserve 
national  folk-lore ;  to  .set  down  in  permanent  form  the  old 
tales  that  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration.    Naturally  the.se  stories  reflect  the  character  of 
the  minds  that  invented  them  and  kept  them  alive,  and  so 
we  expect  to  find  evidences  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 
In  the  best  children's  editions,  however,  all  objectionable 
stories  have  been  omitted ;  and  where  otherwise  good  stories 
have  been  found  to  contain  undesirable  elements,  these  have 
been  eliminated  without    seriously    interfering    with    the 
charm  and  vigor  of  the  original.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
primitive  minds  which  devised  these  stories  were  essentially 
child-like  minds,  to  whom  the  world  was  a  marvellous  place, 
not  governed  by  law,  but    ruled    by    supernatural    beings.' 
Little  children  view  the  world  in  somewhat  the  same  light ; 
hence  the  suitability  of  these  stories  for  primary  literatur*-.' 
The  best  collection  of  fairy-lore  is  that  made  by  the  two 
brothers,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm.    These  men,  the  one 
a  noted  scholar,  and  the  other  a  man  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment, spent  many  years  gathering  together  the  household 
tales  of  Gt  rman  peasants.     They  wrote  them  down  just  as 
they  heard  them  from  the  peasant  wives ;  and  it  is  largely 
in  the  literal  reproduction  of  the.se  tales  in  the  form  in  which 
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they  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  that  their  merit 
consists.    There  are  many  English  translations  of  ( irimm's 
Fairy  Tales.     The  complete  editions  are  not  suitable  for 
primary  literature ;  perhaps  the  best  volume  for  school  use 
is  that  published  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.     What 
the  brothers  Grimm  did    for    German    fairy-lore,    Joseph 
Jacobs  did  for  the  English  and  Celtic,  and  Charles  Perrault 
for  the  French.     Selections  from  Grimm,  Jacobs,  and  Per- 
rault should   form  a  vital  part  of  every  child's  stock  of 
stories.     From  Grimm's  collection  the  teacher  might  select 
Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  Mother  Holle,  The  Frog  King, 
and  The  Goose  Girl;  from  English  tales,  U'hittington  and 
His  Cat,  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer;  from  the  Celtic,  Hud- 
den,  Dudden  and  Donald  O'Neary,  and  Fair,  Brown  and 
Trembling ;  from  Perrault's  collection.  Puss  in  Boots.  Cin- 
derella, Toads  and  Diamonds:  and  we  might  add  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  French  tales, 
though  not  included  in  Perrault's  original  collection.    Such 
gems  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Tom  Thumb,  and  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  appear  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  three  lan- 
guages. 

Then  there  is  that  delightful  collection  of  Eastern  wonder 
stories  of  giants,  genii,  caliphs,  and  beautiful  princesses, 
known  as  The  Arabian  Nights — stories  supposed  to  have 
been  told  night  after  night  for  one  thousand  and  one  nights, 
by  the  clever  and  resourceful  wife  of  a  powerful  sultan, 
who  kept  postponing  her  execution,  day  after  day,  because 
she  contrived  each  night  to  have  the  story  which  she  was 
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telling  him  break  off  at  sunrise  at  a  point  so  interesting  that 
the  old  rascal  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  to  hear  the 
next  instalment.  The  best  stories  from  The  Arabian  Xi,,hts 
to  tell  to  primary  pupils  are:  Aladdm;  or  the  Wonderful 
iMwp.  Ali  hahu  ami  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  Swbad  the 
Sailor. 

Primary  literature  contains  a  wealth    of    modern    fairy 
stories;  but.  as  Ruskin  has  pointed  out,  many  of 'them  are 
somewhat  artificial  on  account  of  "the  author's  addressing 
himself  to  children  bred  in  schoolrooms  and  drawing-rooms 
instead  of  fields  and  woods."    This  criticism  does  not  apply 
to  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  which  for  natural  setting,  imaij- 
inative  (jualities,  and  tender  pathos  are  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  writer.     There  are  many  good    editions    of    this 
classic;  perhaps  the  best  is  that  issued  by  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment, and  translated  into  Knglish  by  Broekstad.     From 
Andersen's  tales  the  teacher  might  select  The  Ugly  Duck- 
liny,  The  Tinder  'iox.  The  Constant  Tin  Soldier,  and  The 
Princess  on  the  Bean. 

The  most  delightful  of  all  modern  fairy  stories  is  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  by  Lewis  Carroll.  This  gem. 
and  its  companioti  story.  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  have 
been  published  in  one  volume  by  the  Macmillan  Companv, 
with  profuse  and  apt  illustrations  by  Sir  John  Tenniel.  No 
child's  course  in  literature  is  co;.  aett  ^vithout  a  reading 
and  re-reading  of  the^e  gems,  .'yh-  .vj  Bruno  is  a  some- 
what similar  production  by  ^he  v-.-e  author,  and  while  it 
does  not  possess  (juite  the  charm  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
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It  is  worthy  of  a  |)lace  in  any  list  of  books  for  children. 
Other  modern  fairly  books  of  merit  are,  The  ll'isard  of  Oz 
by  L.  Frank  Baum;  The  I.Jtle  Lame  Prince  by  Dinah  Mu- 
lod   Craik,  and  Kipling's  Jiitufle  Hooks. 

The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  type 
of  folk-lore  for  children,  to  demand  attention  in  this  chap- 
ter are  myths  and  fables— stories  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  primitive  man's  attempts  to  explain  the  wonders 
of  nature,  and  to  reveal  the  moral  law. 

Fables  are  short,  dramatic,  moral  tales,  in  which  beasts 
and  sometimes  inanimate  objects  speak  and  act  as  human 
beings.  They  were  invented  by  primitive  man  to  teach 
homely  virtues  and  worldly  wisdom  in  a  practical,  objective 
manner.  Our  best  fables  have  their  origin  in  Hindoo,  Per- 
sian, and  Greek  legends.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
gathered  together  by  Aesop,  an  Athenian  slave  of  the  time 
of  S  n;  in  fact,  Aesoj)  is  generally  credited  with  their 
invf  r.ion.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  be  attributed 
to  him  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  attrib- 
uted to  Homer.  Of  Aesop's  fables,  the  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  primary  pupils  are  Bellinf/  the  Cat,  The  Boy  Who 
Cried  •Wolf!'.  The  Doc/  in  the  Manger,  The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes,  and  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Myths  have  their  origin  in  primitive  interpretations  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  Their  creators  are  unknown; 
in  fact,  they  are  generally  presumed  to  have  a  historic  basis ; 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  them  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  are  so  cunningly  interwoven  as  to  give 
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the  whole  an  air  „f  probability,     (ienerailv  speaking',  our 
best  myths  belong  nu.rc  properly  to  the  hterature  of  the 
.ntermecliate  and  senior  jjrades ;  and  vet.  I,ecausc  hterature 
begnis  m  myth  and  ie^end.  and  because  the  wise  teacher 
u-.ll  phm  to  lay  the  foundations,  even  m  the  primarv  grades 
for  a  hist..ric  perspective  of  the  field  of  literature,  it  is  well 
to  mclude  a   few  of  the  most  charming  (ireek  mvths - 
stor,es  of  ./^.//.  and  r„/an,,  Diana,  ycptnnc,  ami  Protens 
-m  our  sNilabus  for  primary  grades.     The  mvthologv  of 
the  North   .\merican    Indians,    idealized    in    Longfellow'. 
Hiaz^'atha,  should  not  be  omitted.     It  is  beautifullv  suited 
to  the  literary  tastes  and  interests  of  little  children.     One 
of  the  outstanding  recollections  of  my  own  earlv  childhood 
Ls  the  st.,ry  of  Hiawatha  as  it  was  read  to  the  little  famih- 
group  gathered  about  my  mother's  knee.     I  verilv  believe 
I  owe  more  to  that  single  e.xperience  than  to  my  whole 
school  course  in  literature. 

Rooks  of  Rkfkrknxk 

Aesop's  Fables,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

Andersen:  Fairy  Tales  (translated  bv  Broekstad) 

Arab.an  Nights:  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black.  London 

Baldwm:   I'lfty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Bryant:  Stories  to  Tell  t(j  Children. 

Carroll :   Alice's   Adventures;   and   Through    the    Looking 

CxIass    (illustrated   by   Si-  John  Tcnniel).    (Mac- 

millan.) 
Carroll :  Sylvia  and  Bruno. 
Dickens :  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star. 
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Dixon:  Children's  edition  of  The  Arabinn  Xi^'ht^*   I'.ntfi 

tainments. 
Field:   l'oein>  of  Childhood. 
( iootlri(lj,'e  :  Mother  (loose  Rhymes, 
(irimni     Bntthers:     F'airy     Tales     ( Kiversitle     Literature 

Series ). 
Harris:  Cncle  Remus. 

Jacobs:  ICn^dish  Fairy   Tales;  t"eltic  Fairy;  Ae>oi)'s  Fables. 
Kiplinj;:  Jungle  Rook. 
Kleckner:  In  the  Misty  Realm  of  Fable. 
Lear:  .\  Rook  of  Nonsense. 
Longfellow:  Hiawatha. 
Lucas:  Rook  of  Verses  for  Childrt.i. 
Lyman,  I'.dna :  Story  Telling. 
Mother  (loose's    Rook   of    Xursery    Rhymes   and    Songs— 

ICver\man's   Library. 
O'Shea:  Xursery  Classics;  Old  Wonder  Stories;  Tales  of 

Mother  Goose,  etc. 
Peabody:  Old  (".reek  Folk-Stories. 
Perrault:  Fairy  Tales.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons), 
riato:  The  Republic  (Lindsay's  Translation). 
Riley:  Rhymes  of  Childhood;  A  Child's  World. 
Rossetti :  Sing  Song. 
Rousseau :   ICmile. 
Scudder:  Rook  of  Folk  Stories;  Rook  of  Legends;  Book 

of  Fables ;  etc. 
Stevenson  :  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Taylor.  Ann  and  Jane:  Original  Poems. 
Thaxter:  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children. 
Welsh:  Goody  Two  Shoes;  Tales  of  Mother  Goo.se;  etc. 
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Till,  I'ki-Ai)<)i.i;s(i  NT  V\  I'll.:  His 
Xatiral  Ti.xni-NdKs,  Tamis,  ano  Int  ki.sts 

The  term  ine-adolcscence  is  u^t-d  here,  net  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sense,  hut  in  a  somewhat  Ujose  manner,  to  desig- 
nate the  period  of  childhood  fmni  about  nine  to  twelve  (.r 
thirteen  years  o.  age.   Importat^  phy^  ,al  changes  take  place 
during  these  years,  and,  as  mental  life  is  closely  related  to 
physical  life,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  correspondingly  im- 
portant mental  changes.    Xot  mat  any  exact  parallel  can  be 
found  between  the  characteristics  of  physical  and  mental 
growth,  much  less  the  relation  of  cau>e  and  effect  deduced. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  in  the  light  of  the  mass  of  diver- 
gent and  frequently  conflicting  informati(,n  available,  is  that 
periods  of  acceleration  and  retardation  in  physical  -rowth, 
and  particularly  the   functioning  of  new  physical   ,.rg..ns. 
.-•re  accompanied  by  noticeable  changes  in  mental  and  moral 
life.    One  may  not  feel  justified  m  following  G.  Stanley  Ha'l 
in  all  his  observations  concerning  recapitulation  and  culture 
epochs,  but  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  explain  the  presence 
of  periods  of  development  in  the  physical  an.]  mental  life  of 
the  individual  by  reference  to  stages  of  development  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 
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The  pre-adolescent  pericd  is  marked  by  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  physical  growth ;  it  is  also  the  i)eriod  of  second 
dentition.     The  fact  that  nutrition  may  be  impaired  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  teeth  during  this  period  does  not  ex- 
plain the  retardation  in  growth,  though  it  surely  is  respon- 
sible in  many  individuals  for  nervousness  and  general  disa- 
bility. The  pre-adolescent  is  not  delicate ;  in  fact  he  has  more 
power  of  resisting  fatigue  and  disease,  and  is  more  active, 
physically  and  mentally,  than  ever  before.     It  would  almost 
api)ear  as  if  sore  of  the  energy  which  went  to  form  bone 
and  muscle  during  the  previous  period,  when  children  grow 
so  fast,  is  now  being  stored  up  and  is  available  for  increased 
physical  and  mental  activity.    G.  Stanley  Hall  describes  the 
characteristics  of  pre-adolescence  as  follows :  "At  eight  or 
nine  there  begins  a  new  period,  which,  for  nearfy  four  years, 
to  the  dawn  of  puberty,  constitutes  a  unique  stage  of  life, 
marked  off  by  many  important  differences  from  the  period 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it.     During  these 
years  there  is  a  decreased  rate  of  growth,  so  that  the  body 
relatively  rests ;  but  there  is  a  striking  increase  of  vitality, 
activity,  and  power  to  resist  disease.     Fatigue,  too,  is  now 
best  resisted,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  much  can  be  en- 
dured.    The  average  child  now  plays  more  games  and  has 
more  daily  activity,  in  proportion  to  size  and  weight,  than  at 
any  other  stage.     It  would  seem,  as  I  have  proposed  else- 
where, with  ground  for  the  theory,  as  though  these  four 
years  represented,  on  the  recapitulation  theory,  a  long  period 
in  >ome  remote  age,  well  above  the  Simian,  but  mainly  be- 
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fore  the  historic  period,  when  our  earlv  forbears  were  well 
adjusted  to  their  environment.  Before  a  higher  and  much 
more  modern  story  was  added  to  human  nature,  the  young 
m  warm  climates,  where  most  human  traits  were  envolved 
became  independent  of  their  parents,  and  broke  awav  to 
subsist  for  themselves  at  an  early  age. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  primary  stage  no  longer  persist;  that 
the  pre-adolescent  pu,.il  is  a  different  being  with  an  alto- 
gether different  equipment.     Child  development  does  not 
take  place  by  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  but  growth  is  con- 
tinuous, and  changes  come  gradually.     The  pre-adolescent 
pupil  stdl  lives  in  a  world  of  concrete  reality;  his  interests 
are  objective  and  not  subjective,  that  is,  he  looks  out  upon 
the  world  rather  than  in  upon  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  • 
he  still  thinks  largely  in  the  concrete;  play  continues  to  be' 
his  chief  activity.    But  these  tendencies  have  taken  on  new 
aspects,   while  other  tendencies,  almost  negligible  before 
have  gradually  risen  to  importance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  moral  outlook  of  children.    The  point  to 
be  remembered  is  that  abstract  moralizing  either  in  the  form 
of  literature  or  formal  ethics,  has  no  legitimate  place  in  edu- 
cation before  the  stage  of  adolescence,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  high  school  period.    On  the  other  hand   con- 
crete Illustrations  setting  forth  the  logical  results  of  action 
Whether  they  be  drawn  from  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
children  themselves,  or  from  biography  and  history,  or  from 
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the  field  of  pure  literature,  form  the  natural,  commonsense 
material  for  teaching  ethics  in  elementary  schools. 

The  primary  pupil's  experience  was  found  to  be  narrow, 
and  his  concepts  vague  and  inaccurate ;  his  ideas  based  upon 
fantasy  rather  than  reason.  His  chief  senses  were  touch  and 
sight,  and  so  his  accurate,  first-hand  information  was  largely 
concerning  things  seen  and  handled.  But  now  all  senses 
are  alert ;  the  gate-ways  of  the  mind  stand  wide  open.  This 
is  the  period  par  excellence,  for  the  acquisition  of  useful, 
concrete  information.  Quoting  again  from  Hall's  Adoles- 
cence: "Here  belong  discipline  in  writing,  reading,  spell- 
ing, verbal  memory,  manual  training,  practice  in  instru- 
mental technique,  proper  names,  drawing,  drill  in 
arithmetic,  foreign  languages  by  oral  methods,  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  which  is  far  harder  if  acquired  later,  etc. 
The  hand  is  never  so  near  the  brain,  most  of  the  content  of 
the  mind  has  entered  through  the  senses,  and  the  eye— and 
ear-gates  should  be  open  at  their  widest.  Authority  should 
now  take  precedence  of  reason.  Children  comprehend  much 
and  very  rapidly  if  we  can  only  refrain  from  explaining,  but 
this  (explaining)  slow.^  down  intuition,  tends  to  make  casu- 
ists and  prigs  and  to  enfeeble  the  ultimate  vigor  of  reason. 
It  is  the  age  of  little  method  and  much  matter.  The  good 
teacher  is  now  a  pedrotr^eb,  or  boy-driver." 

We  noted  in  Chapter  II  the  fact  that  wherever  the  little 
child  could  find  no  reasonable  explanation  in  terms  of  actual 
experience  for  his  observations  of  the  things  and  forces  of 
nature,  an  irrational  explanation  served  his  purpose  equally 
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well,  and  the  world,  for  him.  was  one  delightful  mixture  of 
fact  and  fancy,  with  no  distinction  between  them.    This  wis 
essentially  the  age  of  fantasy,  the  time  when  imagination 
was  the  controlling  mental  activity;  n.,t  a  rational  form  of  a 
constructive  imagination   at   all.  hut   imagination   untram- 
melled, almost  unguided,  by  thought  and  purpose.     As  we 
look  back  upon  our  own  childhood,  or  as  we  watch  little 
children  at  play,  we  realize  the  fascinating  charm  of  this 
poetic  period.  And  now  it  seems  to  have  faded  into  nothing- 
ness.   Listen  to  the  conversations  .)f  children  of  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age  ;-no  trace  of  wonder  and  make-believe  • 
fantasy  is  dead!    Tell  a  marvellous  tale  of  giants  and  dra- 
gons, and  note  the  look  of  intolerance  or  disgust.     At  the 
approach  of  Christmastide.  talk  to  the  child  of  Santa  Claus, 
and  learn  that  his  only  remaining  interest  in  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  creations  of  fantasy  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  pack.    It  was  this  feeling  of  the  loss  of  some- 
thing out  of  his  life  which  prompted  Wordsworth  to  write 
in  the  Ode  on  Immortality: 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove, 

and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore;— 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can 
see  no  more. 
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Heaven    lies   about    us    in   our    infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
L'pon  the  growing  Boy." 

Fantasy,  we  said,  is  dead.  P,ut  imagination  is  not  dead ; 
there  is  no  rea.son  why  it  should  not  be  more  active  than  ever. 
Only  a  transition  has  occurred ;  and  fantasy  has  given  place 
to  a  more  definitely  directed  and  purposeful  form  of  imagin- 
ation. A  wider  experience  and  increased  powers  of  reason- 
ing have  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  more  rational  rela- 
tions, and  things,  which  previously  were  so  marvellous  as  to 
be  explainable  only  in  terms  of  fantasy,  are  now  common- 
place objects  occupying  their  rational  places  in  the  child's 
ever-enlarging  experience.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  disil- 
lusionment;  another  step  towards  the  mental  conquest  of 
the  world.  But  it  suggests  an  important  change  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  instruction  suitable  for  the  real  education  of 
children,  and  a  new  method  of  teaching,  as  well. 

A  somewhat  similar  development  is  noticeable  in  child- 
ren's play.  The  frolics  of  very  young  children  resemble  the 
play  of  animals;  they  gambol  and  shout  in  pure  excess  of 
animal  spirits ;  there  are  no  rules,  no  co-operative  effort,  no 
rivalry.  Later  the  element  of  fantasy  and  make-believe  ap- 
pears, and  is  soon  the  guiding  principle.  As  the  power  of 
constructive  imagination  develops,  play  becomes  more  ra- 
tional and  more  purposeful  until  it  shades  off  imperceptibly 
into  something  very  akin  to  the  nature  of  work. 

If  play  is  defined  as  spontaneous  self -activity,  without 
motive  and  with  no  end  in  view ;  if  in  play  the  child  "gives 
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full  rein  to  individual  whim  and  caprice,"*  while  work  is 
motivated  self-activity,  then  pre-adolescent  children  work 
rather  than  play.    But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  distinction.    Play 
is  universal;  people  of  all  ages  play,  and  if.  as  sometimes 
happens,  an  individual  becomes  so  engrossed  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  more  serious  things,  that  he  has  no  time  for 
play,  he  is  failing  to  function  as  nature  intended  he  should. 
The  distinction  between  play  and  work  is  rather  that  in 
work  the  individual  gives  himself  up  to  the  demands  which 
external  conditions  impose  upon  him;  that  is,  there  is  some 
ulterior  end,  apart  from  the  activity  itself.     Play  is  for  its 
•nvn  sake;  it  may  demand  serious  attention  and  great  physi- 
cal and  mental  effort,  and  it  n.ay  be  regulated  by  stringent 
rules  of  procedure,  but  its  end  is  in  itse:.".    A  psvchological 
treatise   on    education   makes   the   distinction    as    follows: 
"In  work  the  individual  surrenders  himself  to  the  service  of 
a  universal  want  or  necessity  of  society,  which  has  created 
a  vocation  or  calling.     Man  gives  up  his  particular,  special 
l.kes  and  de    res  in  work.    He  sacrifices  ease  and  moment- 
ary conven,    .ce  for  rational  ends.     In  play  his  activity  is 
wholly  turned  towards  his  own  immediate  gratification. "t 
The  play  of  little  children  is  individual,  while  pre-adoles- 
cent play  is  social.    It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  group  spirit, 
which  more  and  more  dr)minates  the  child's  thought  until 
it  culminates  in  the  adolescent  "gang"  spirit.     We  find  pre- 
adolescent    children    with    similar    tastes    uniting    in    little 
*See  Findla\ ;   The  School  Chap.  V. 
t Harris:   PKycho1o;,ic   Fouiulotions  of   Eiluration. 
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groups  or  cliques.  They  go  swimming  and  fishing  together, 
play  on  the  same  team,  and  chum  generally,  (iames  are 
now  fairly  well  organized  and  played  according  to  rule,  but 
without  the  same  degree  of  co-operative  team  work  that 
characterizes  the  games  of  adolescents.  Boys  and  girls  no 
longer  play  together.  In  fact,  they  are  frequently  shy  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  i>resence  of  one  another. 

Dependence,  frankness,  faith,  and  credulity  are  character- 
istic of  the  primary  stage,  while  the  pre-adolescent  is  inde- 
pendent, self-centred,  and  strongly  conscious  of  his  own 
personality  and  hi.  own  importance  in  the  world.  He  is  no 
longer  content  to  be  led.  He  resents  too  much  interference 
on  the  part  of  parents  or  teachers.  If  you  would  lead  him 
you  must  interest  him,  and  to  interest  him  there  must  be 
something  moving  all  the  time.  If  nothing  is  moving  he  will 
set  something  in  motion. 

This  is  the  age  of  adventure.  The  child  has  great  admir- 
ation for  physical  prowess  and  daring.  His  heroes  are 
people  who  have  accomplished  big  things  in  the  material 
world  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  The  deeds  of  soldiers  of 
fortune,  highway  robbers,  cowboys,  explorers,  and  pioneers, 
—men  of  action  everywhere— these  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
adventure,  and  he  emulates  them  in  his  play.  At  first  the 
child's  hero  is  an  actual  individual ,  some  one  in  the  world 
of  grown-up  folks,  whose  personality  or  occupation  appeals 
to  him,  and  in  whose  footsteps  he  intends  to  walk  when  he 
gets  big ;  it  may  be  a  policeman,  a  street-car  conductor,  or 
the  captain  of  a  baseball  team.    Later,  his  reading  and  the 
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stories  he  hears  determine  his  choice  of  heroes.  There  is 
little  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  interests  of  boys  and 
girls.  .Several  studies  in  children's  intere.sts  tend  to  show 
that  girls  are  equally  imi)ressed  with  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure,  and  have  the  .same  tendency  as  boys  to  idealize 
men  and  women  who  are  famous  in  fact  or  fiction  for  heroic 
deeds  performed. 

Pre-adolescence  appears  to  the  observer  of  children  to  be  a 
sort  of  matter-of-fact  period.    The  little  child  is  essentially 
a  poet,  but  the  pre-adolescent  is  rather  pro.saic  in  his  outlook 
upon  the  world.    This  stage  is  sometimes  called  the  Period 
of  Stability,  probably  in  contrast  with  the  instability  of  early 
adolescence.    I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  the  Period  of  Acquis- 
itiveness.   The  collecting  instinct  has  now  reached  its  op- 
timal point.     "Following  the  childhood  period  is  what  we 
may  call  the  pre-adolescent  period,  from  eight  to  eleven  or 
twelve  years.     Here  collections  reach  their  height  in  quan- 
tity and  genuineness.    The  crude  instinct  seems  to  develop 
into  a  more  conscious  interest.    The  interest  is  now  directed, 
more  purposeful,   answers   the  call   of   i.^ner  needs  more 
strongly.    On  the  other  hand  we  find  -he  initative  element 
very  strong  at  this  period.     ...     Ac  mis  age,  too,  the 
'possession'  idea  of  childhood  seems  to  develop  into  love 
of  quantities.     The  largest  collections  come  now."*     It  is 
true  that  the  objects  collected  are  not  always  of  intrinsic 
value,  or  of  educational  importance  in  themselves;  but  in- 

♦Caroline  Frear  Burk;  The  Collecting  Instinct;  included  in  Atmet, 
of  Child  Life  and  Education  by  Stanley  Hall.  A»p€et$ 
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stincts  are  transferable,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  col- 
lector of  birds'  eggs  should  not  become  a  collector  of  facts. 
Memory  also,  is  approaching  the  optimal  point.    Experi- 
mental studies  show  "that  there  is  a  gradual  development 
of  memory  power  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen.    From 
fourteen  onward  some  investigators  find  only  a  slight  im- 
provement.    It  is  probable  that  memory  power  remains 
fairly  stationary  from  adolescence  to  the  age  of  fifty  and 
from  then  suffers  a  gradual  decline"*    Psychologists  tell  us 
that  an  aptitude  or  capacity  can  be  most  economically  nur- 
tured and  developed  by  exercise  during  the  period  of  its 
natural  development.     Hence  pre-adolescence  is  the  golden 
age  for  gathering  inforfnation,  and  for  memory  drills.    The 
ability  to  memorize  is  much  more  efficient  than  is  generally 
suppposed.    It  is  quite  probable  that  children  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  able  to  memorize  from  two  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  each  year 
without  undue  effort;  and  scientific  investigations  on  the 
rate  of  forgetting,  made  by  Ebbinghaus,  Thorndike,  and 
others,  prove  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  every- 
thing learned  will  remain  permanently  stored  in  the  memory 
for  life.     This  is  no  excuse  for  the  common  practice  of 
requiring  .    ildren  to  memorize  useless  stuff  in  so-called 
geography  ;,nd  history;  nor  for  attempting  to  store  their 
minds  with  good  things  which  they  cannot  at  present  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  but  which  the  teacher  hopes  will  be 
reservoirs  of  utility  and  inspiration  in  the  years  to  come. 
♦Sandiford:  Menfni  and  Phy»ical  Life  of  School  Children:  Chap.  IX. 
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It  is  rather  a  reason  why  great  care  should  he  taken  to  assure 
that  all  material  of  instruction  is  in  harmony  with  the  needs 
and  mterests  of  children  in  the  period  of  life  in  which  they 
are  now  living. 

The  following  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  ,,re-adol- 
escent  life  will  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close.  The  reader  is 
by  no  means  recommended  to  accept  Hall's  theory  of  moral 
vaccmation  as  set  forth  in  the  quotation.  It  is  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  tendencies,  tastes,  and  interests  of  pre-adolescenf 
children  to  which  attention  is  solicited:* 

"As  this  period  draws  to  a  close  and  the  teens  begin   the 
average  normal  child  will  not  be  bookish  but  should  read 
and  write  well,  know  a  few  dozen  well-chosen  books,  play 
several  dozen  games,  be  well  started  in  one  or  more  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  if  these  must  be  studied  at  all  should 
know  something  of  several   industries  and  how  to  make 
many  things  he  is  interested  in,  belong  to  a  few  teams  and 
societies,  know  much  about  nature  in  his  environment    be 
able  to  sing  and  draw,  should  have  memorized  much  more 
than  he  now  does,  and  be  acquainted  at  least  in  story  form 
with  the  outlines  of  many  of  the  best  works  in  literature 
and  the  epochs  and  persons  in  history.     Morallv  he  should 
have  been  through  many  if  not  most  forms  of  what  parents 
and  teachers  commonly  call  badness  and  Professor  Yoder 
even  calls  meanness.    He  should  have  fought,  whipped  and 
been  whipped,  used  language  offensive  to  the  prude  and  to 
the  prim  precisian,  been  in  some  scrapes,  had  something  to 
•Hall:  Adolescence;  Vol.  2;   Chap.   XVI. 
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do  with  bad,  if  more  with  good  associates,  and  been  exposed 
to  and  already  rea)verinK  from  as  many  forms  of  ethical 
mumps  and  measles  as,  by  havinj;  in  mild  form  now  he  can 
be  rendered  immune  to  later  when  they  become  far  more 
dangerous,  because  his  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  his 
rati()nal  nature  is  normally  rudimentary.   He  is  not  depraved 
but  only  in  a  savage  or  half-animal  stage,  although  to  the 
large-brained,  large-hearted  and  truly  parental  soul  that  does 
not  call  what  causes  it  inconvenience  by  opprobrious  names, 
an  altogether  loyeable  and  fascinating  stage.    The  more  we 
know  of  boyhood  the  more  narrow  and  often  selfish  do  adult 
ideals  of  it  appear.    Something  is  amiss  with  the  lad  of  ten 
who  is  very  good,  studious,  industrious,  thoughtful,  altru- 
istic, quiet,  polite,  respectful,  obedient,  gentlemanly,  orderly, 
always  in  good  toilet,  docile  to  reason,   who  turns  away 
from  stories  that  reek  with  gore,  prefers  adult  companion- 
ship to  that  of  his  mates,  refuses  all  low  associates,  speaks 
standard  h:nglish,  or  is  pious  and  deeply  in  love  with  reli- 
gious services  as  the  typical  maiden  teacher  or  the  a  la  mode 
parent  wishes.     Such  a  boy  is  either  under-vitalized  and 
anemic  and  precocious  by  nature,  a  repressed,  overtrained, 
conventionalized  mannikin,  a  hypocrite,  as  some  can  become 
under  pressure  thus  early  in  life,  or  else,  a  genius  of  some 
kind  with  a  little  of  all  these." 
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Now  that  we  have  had  a  look  at  the  child  from  iii:ie  t.. 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  may  even  presume  "> 
have  made  his  ac(|uaintance,  we  are  surely  in  a  better  p(<^' 
tion  to  prescribe  a  literary  diet  for  him  than  if  we  wen- 
unaware  of  his  nature  and  his  needs.  A  general  ac(|uaint- 
ance  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  for  lie  is  not  an  individual 
but  a  class,  and  a  class  composed  of  individuals  all  of  whom 
are  different.  Not  only  this,  but  every  individual  is  con- 
stantly changing  in  the  process  of  growth  and  adaptation 
to  his  own  peculiar  environment. 

And,  in  attempting  to  guide  and  direct  our  pupil's  reading, 
we  shall  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  his  tastes  and  in- 
teres  s  but  also  his  needs.  The  latter,  however,  will  be  found 
to  have  their  origin  in  the  former,  and  to  grow  out  of  them 
as  a  garden  grows  from  seeds.  But  the  care  of  the  gardener 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  garden  may  thrive.  Nature 
sows  the  seeds  of  natural  dispositions,  and  the  teacher's 
skilful  hand  is  busy  nurturing  and  caring  for  the  growing 
plants,  plucking  here  and  pruning  there,  i>rovidmg  fullest 
scope  for  the  development  of  those  plants  which  render  the 
garden  beautiful.     We  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  our 
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in.|Ml'.:  ta>tes  and  interests  and  are  ready  to  consider  tht- 
kinds  of  literature  which  will  best  meet  his  needs,  m  orde- 
that  his  life  n.ay  >rrow  to  richness  and  fullness,  s.  far  as 
hterary  culture  is  concerned. 

Obviouslv.  the  characteristi.    f.  -.n-  of  primary  lut^ature 
no  longer  ap,.eal  to  hnn.      It  ,s  trw     ur  hoy  and  gir'  are  still 
.nterested  in  the  world  of  nature  round  about  them,  md  they 
st.ll  view  thuigs  objectively:  but  nut  with  the  poetic  vision 
which  was  characteristic  of  earlv    childhoo...     This  is  the 
age  of  concrete  information,  the  tnne  for  learning  facr^ 
Hence  it  is  in  the  form  of  natural  histor-,  ,  nature  study 
elementary  science-  call  it  what  you  will-that  such  ma' 
tenal  now  makes  ih     rjongest  appeal.     The  pre-adolescent 
pupil  can  be  ...     ;,,.„    ,.    pired  by  fantastic  verses  about 

He  will  appreciate  a  rest  from 

i.r^.i  ihe  re-birth  of  adolescence  pro- 

•."     '  ision.     And  so  on**  can  sym- 

-'    coe  of  the  pupil  in  Grade  VI.  to 

I  he  Flight  of  the  Birds,  by  Stedman, 


Stars,  tlower---    ii,,.  hu 
this  form  of  !  ;«>;  .lu  v 
vides  him  wii-i  :,  ,-r-_ 
pathize  with  the  r  v  •   t 
whom  such  effusions  .■ 
makes  no  appeal . 


"Whither  away,    Robin, 

Whither  away? 

Is  it  through  envy  of  the  maple  leaf, 

Whose  blushes  mock  the  crimson  of  thy  breast 

Thou  wilt  not  stay?"*  '  ' 

Without  discussing  the  literary  merits  (or  demerits)  of 
the  verse,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  fantastic 
•From  .llerandm  Fourth  Render,  page  Ifi. 
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style  and  the  far-fetched  figures  of  speech  do  not  appeal  to 
a  Grade  VL  pupil.     He  has  passed  the  stage  where  fantasy 
will  establish  even  a  poetic  relation  between  the  color  of  the 
autumn  leaves  and  the  color  of  the  robin's  breast ;  he  knows 
that  the  seasons  are  responsible  for  the  migration  of  birds, 
and  also  for  the  blushes  of  the  maple  leaf.     In  this  prosaic 
manner  he  reasons  it  out,  anr  turns  in  distaste  from  the 
more  poetic  view  which  now  seems  childish  and  silly  to  him. 
Similarly,  the  fairy-bles  and  nursery  stories  of  the  prim- 
ary grades  no  longer  apf.eal  to  the  pupil.     He  doesn't  believe 
in  fairies  and  goblins  now,  and  his  prosaic  mind  is  inclined 
to  take  things  literally.     If  he  has  not  already  made  the 
acquaintance   of   Cinderella,    Ton    Thumb,    The   Sleeping 
Beauty,  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the  others;  and  if  he  has  not 
travelled  with  Alice  through  V\'onderIand,  and  explored  with 
her  the  wnrld  behind  the  Looking  tilass,  or  been  hurled  with 
Dorothy  and  Toto  into  the  Land  of  Oz,  his  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  and  he  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss.     His  literary  foundations  have  not  been  well  laid,  and 
cannot  be  rebuilt,  for  fantasy  lias  now  yielded  sway  to  pur- 
poseful imagination.     His  inquiring  mind  now  demands  an 
explanation  for  everything.     The  content  of  the  story  must 
be  reasonable,  or  if  there  is  a  hidden  meaning  it  must  be 
such  as  the  mind  can  grasp  and  appreciate. 

Hut  how  ea.sy  it  is  to  explain  to  the  pre-adolescent  pupil 
that  prmiitive  and  unenlightened  pe()j)Ies  everywhere  have 
tried  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  to  learn  the 
meaning  and  history  of  the  objects  and  forces  of  nature. 
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and  .ha,  .heir  staple  naive  guesses  a,  the  .ruth  have  crys.al- 
hzed  themselves  gradually  i„,o  creation  mychs  and  stories 
of  the  romantic  achievements  of  the  gods  and  heroes;  that'- 
To  the  ancents,  the  moon  was  not  a  lifeless  bodv  of  stones 
and  clods;  ,t  was  the  horned  huntress  Artemis,  coursing 
through  the  upper  ether,  or  bathing  herself  in  the  clear  lake  • 
or  It  was  Aphrodite,  protectress  of  lovers,  born  of  the  sea- 
foam  tn  the  East,  near  Cyprus.     The  clouds  were  not  bodies 
of  vapor,«d  water;  they  were  cows,  with  swelling  udders 
dnven  to  the  milking  by  Hermes,  the  summer  wind ;  or  great' 
sheep  with  moist  fleeces,  slain  by  the  unerring  arrows  of 
Bellerophon,  the  sun;  or  swan-maidens,  flitting  across  the 
hrmament ;  Valkyries  hovering  over  ,he  battle-field   to  re- 
ceue  the  souls  of  fallen  heroes;  or,  again,  thev  were  mighty 
™ounta,ns,  piled  one  above  another,  in   whose  cavernous 
recesses  the  divining-wand  of  the  storm-god  Thor  revealed 
b.dden  treasures.     The  yellow-haired  sun   Phcebus  drove 
"esterly  all  day  in  his  flaming  chariot ;  „r,  perhaps,  as  Mele- 
ager  refred  for  a  while  in  disgust  from  the  sigh,  of  men 
"•edded  at  eventide  the  violet-light  (ffinone,  lole)  which 
■■^  had  forsaken  in  the  morning;  .sank  as  Hercules  upon  a 
hazmg  funeral-pyre,  or,  like  Agan.emnon,  perished  in  a 
Wood-s,a,„ed  ba,h;  or  as  ,he  fish-god,  Dagon,  swam  nightlv 
through  the  subterranean  waters  to  appear  eastward  again 
a.  daybreak.     Someti.nes   Photon,  his  rash,  inexperienced 
son,  would  ,ake  ,he  reins  and  drive  the  .'^olar  chariot  too 
near  ,he  ear,h,  causing  ,he  frui,s  ,o  perish,  and  ,he  grass  ,o 
-v.ther,  and  ,he  wells  ,„  dry  up.     S„n,e,imes,  ,00,  the  great 
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all-seeing  divinity,  in  his  wrath  at  the  impiety  of  men,  would 
shoot  down  his  scorching  arrows,  causing  pestilence  to 
spread  over  the  land."* 

The  child's  mind  has  passed  recently  through  similar  pro- 
cesses o;  inquiry,  and  many  of  his  riddles  have  been  solved, 
for  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  ages  is  at  his  disposal. 
But  he  still  retains  a  primitive  sense  of  awe  in  the  p,.-)sence 
of  the  big  things  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  Hence  he  is 
interested  in  the  primitive  man's  reveries,  for  they  have  been 
his  own,  and  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  his  mental 
conquest  of  the  world  where  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  gods  of  myth- 
ology were  real  personalities  to  the  mind  of  primitive  man, 
and  not  mere  manifestations  of  the  diflferent  aspects  of 
nature ;  and  that  it  is  not  as  nature  study  or  history,  but  as 
mere  literature  that  these  stories  should  be  presented. 

This,  then,  is  the  golden  age  of  mythology,  in  the  literary 
life  of  our  pupil.  Already  he  is  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
simpler  myths.  They  have  been  told  him  by  his  primary 
teacher  simply  as  wonder  stories;  but  now  he  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  mythology.  He  takes  j)leasure  in  the  primitive 
stories  of  the  creation.  The  personality  and  power  of  the 
various  divinities  of  Olympus  and  Asgard,  and  of  the  lesser 
gods  of  the  earth  and  the  underworld  kindle  his  imagination 
and  stir  his  feelings  of  admiration  for  heroic  deeds.  Even 
more  interesting  and  impressive  are  the  remarkable  deeds 
of  the  heroes,  who  achieved  such  fame  among  men  that  they 
•Fiske:  Aft/fhi  and  Myth-Makers. 
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were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  taken  to  Olympus  to  be  made 
immortal. 

If  any  further  argument  were  necessary  for  the  study  of 
classic  myths  than  intrinsic  literary  value  and  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  pre-adolescent  children,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  writers  of  all  times,  in  both  prose  and  poetry, 
have  drawn  so  freely  from  mythology  for  literary  material! 
and  by  way  of  allusions  and  references,  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  sources  forms  a  necessary  basis  fur  the  proper  appreci- 
ation of  other  forms  of  literature. 

One  hesitates  to  specify  just  which  ninths  should  f>e  told 
to  children  in  the  various  grades,  or  xvhat  books  they  should 
read  for  themselves.     Sj)eaking  broadly,  the  more,  the  bet- 
ter;  provided   always,   however,   that    the   content   of   the 
story  is  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  real  lite  j  ».re, 
But,  as  Plato  pointed  out  in  The  Republic,  we  shall  have  to 
reject  all  myths  which  misrepresent  the  true  nature  of  the 
gods  and  the  heroes.     "The  binding  of  Hera  by  her  son, 
and  the  hurling  of  Hephaistus  from  heaven  by  his  father 
when  his  mother  was  being  beaten  and  he  tried  to  defend 
her,  and  all  the  tales  of  the  battles  of  the  giants  that  Homer 
has  made,  these  stories  we  shall  not  receive  into  our  city," 
says  Plato;  nor  shall  we  receive  then;  int.;  our  curriculun'i, 
but  shall  confine  our  choice  of  material  to  stories  which  truly 
portray  the  laws  of  life. 

The  teacher  should  have  read  translations  of  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  particularly  the  Utter,  and  a  good  trans- 
lation, such  as  Rowland's,  of  N'irgii's  Jeneid.     She  should 
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be  familiar  with  such  works  as  Fiske's  Myths  and  Myth- 
Makers;  Bulfinch's  Mythology;  and  Gayley's  Classic  Myths 
in  English  Literature.  The  pupil's  reading  should  be  from 
such  books  as  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood 
Tales;  Kingsley's  The  Heroes;  Keary's  Heroes  of  Asgard; 
Myra  L.  Pratt's  Myths  of  Old  Greece;  M.  B.  Synge's  The 
World's  Childhood;  and  the  various  collections  by  Bald- 
wm,  Clarke,  Ciuerber,  and  others,  published  in  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  series. 

The  pre-adolescent  pupil  is  interested  in  actual  heroes  as 
well  as  mythical  ones ;  hence  biography  and  the  romance  of 
history  go  hand   in  hand  with   mythology.     The  child   is 
thrilled  by  tales  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Jason,  Clysses, 
Siegfried,  and  other  legendary  gods  and  heroes ;  but  he  is 
equally  thrilled  by  stories  of  Julius  Caesar,  Harold,  Alfred, 
Richard,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raleigh,  Columbus,  Madeleine  de  \er- 
chcres,  Laura  Secord,  Radisson,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Selected  readings  should  be  made  from  IMutarch's  Lives,  and 
from  the  Romance  of  Empire  series ;  Dickens'  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  should  be  read  and  Parkman's  Romance  of 
Canadian  History.     There  are  innumerable  sets  of  good  his- 
tory readers  available,  such  as  Arnold's  Gateways  to  History 
and   The  Cambridge  Historical  Readers,  which  bring  the 
young  reader  into  spiritual  contact  with  the  lives  of  great 
men   and    women,   and   present    in   an    interesting   manner 
stories  of  heroic  deeds  which  are  worthy  of  admiration 
and  emulation. 

The  teacher  will  realize  that  it  is  as  literature  rather  than 
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history  that  this  material  is  to  be  used ;  that  is.  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  stories 
told  and  read,  as  we  are  concerned  about  the  meaning  of  life 
ttself.  It  ,s  truth,  rather  than  fact,  that  the  stories  should 
hung  to  the  child.  Hence  large  demands  should  be  made 
at  th,s  age  upon  wholesome  fiction  of  the  heroic  tvpe  •  not 
"historic  fiction"  only,  but  heroic  fiction  in  general -strik- 
ing tales  of  vigorous  action,  and  character  trulv  revealed 
through  action. 

So  many  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  enter 
mto  the  problem  of  choice  of  material  that  it  is  impossible 
m  such  a  held  as  juvenile  fiction  to  recommend  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued.     There  is  the  matter  of  correlation 
with  other  subjects  of  study ;  there  are  questions  of  previous 
'•eadn,g,   individual   tastes,   teacher's   preferences,   environ- 
ment, etc.-all  of  which  should  be  considered.     I  venture 
however,  to  mention  a  few  books  of  heroic  fiction  which 
every  child  should  read:  Robinson,  Crusoe  (Defoe)  •  S>/v. 
Fanuly  Robinson  ( VVyss)  ;  Scottish  Chiefs  (Porter)  •  West- 
ward Ho!  (Kingsley)  ;  Treasure  Island  (Steven.son)  •  Ben- 
Hur  (Wallace);  Tzvo   Years  Before  the  Mast  (Dana)-  a 
number  of   Cooper's   Leatherstockin,,   Tales,   and   perhaps 
bcott's  Jvanhoe  and   The   Talisman,  although   Scott's  <les- 
cnpt.ve  passages  ma)-  be  a  little  beyond  pre-adolescent  pow- 
ers of  appreciation.     A  few  other  standard  books  of  child- 
ren's fiction  which  should  be  read  are:  The  Hoosier  School- 
boy  (hggleston);  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy   (Aldrich)-   Tom 
l^rown-s  School  Days  (Hughes)  ;  Stalky  ^  Co  (Kipling)  • 
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Heidi  (Spyri) ;  ./  Docf  of  Flanders  (Ramee) ;  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  (Burnett),  and  the  juvenile  stories  written  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  by  Mrs.  Ewing. 

It  seems  a  pity  from  the  standpoint  of  literature,  that 
we  have  practically  excluded  the  Bible  and  Bible  stories 
from  our  schools ;  for  the  Old  Testament  contains  exactly 
the  type  of  epic  material  which  we  have  been  recommend- 
ing for  pre-adolescent  children,  while  the  literar)  style  of 
the  Bible  was  the  acknowledged  model  of  such  masters 
of  English  as  Ruskin  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  is  univers- 
ally recognized  as  literature  in  its  purest  and  most  exalted 
form.  But  narrow-minded,  religious  prejudices  and  sec- 
tarian differences  have  combined  to  rob  the  child  of  his 
birthright,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  way  out  of  the  dififi- 
culty,  for  teachers  themselves  are  not  always  free  from 
sectarian  prejudices.  The  problem  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  is  still  being  discussed,  by  educators  every- 
where. In  a  number  of  the  American  States  the  question 
has  been  argued  in  the  courts,  and  the  position  maintained 
that  since  the  Bible  contains  doctrinal  passages  upon  which 
various  creeds  are  based,  its  use  in  state  schools  "has  a 
tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas,  and  falls  therefore, 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes."* 
V\^e  referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  fact  that  where 
the  home  has  failed  the  school  has  an  extra  duty  to  per- 
form.    Here,  the  conditions  are  reversed;  the  school  has 

•Quoted  by  Nichoks  Butler  in  Relit/ious  ItmtructUm  and  %(»  Relation 

to    Education,   from   Wisconsin   Supreme   Court    Reports. 
Sec  also  Murir»»e\-,  C;)cluiiaeditt  of  Education  under  Hihl4'  in  iichnoh. 
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failed,  and  the  home  and  the  church  have  an  extra  duty 
to  perform.     We  are  not  discussing  religi.)us  education,  but 
making  a  plea  for  Old  Testament  Stories  as  a  i>art  of  the 
literary  training  of   pre-adolescent   children.     This   is   the 
time  when  spectacular  scenes  like  the  tight  between  David 
and  Goliath,  Joseph  in  the  pit,  and  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den 
make  their  deeepst  impression;  the  time  when  the  child  will 
admire  and  emulate   such   vigorous,   heroic  characters   as 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  David.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
these  stories  are  true  representations  of  life.     That  child's 
education  has  been  neglected  who  does  not  realize  the  prin- 
cii)Ie  of  the  inevitable  results  of  disobedience  to  law  in  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden ;  the  virtues  of  good- 
will and  harmony,  generosity  towards  the  weak,  hospitalitv 
and  love,  in  the  stories  associated  with  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph  ;  and  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  fair-minded- 
ness in  the  story  of  David ;  who  does  not  see  in  the  story 
of  Samson  the  tragedy  of  a  strong  man  who.  nevertheless 
made  a  failure  of  life,  or  in  Absalom,  a  lad  <,f  great  promise! 
whose  failure  to  realize  his  duty  as  a  son  resulted  in  his 
own  destruction,  and  broke  his  father's  heart.     Nowhere  in 
all  literature  is  there  such  a  combination  of  striking  episodes 
and  unique  personalities,  and  nowhere  is  life  so  truly  por- 
trayed. 

Pre-adolescent  poetry  also,  should  be  largely  of  the  heroic 
type.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  good  rousing 
ballads  to  which  school  literature,  unfortunately,  pays 
comparatively  little  attention.    True,  the  old  narrative  ballad 
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cannot  be  considered  a  high  type  of  poetry,  hut  it  tells  a 
good  story,  and  tells  it  with  charm  and  vigor.  It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that  the  pre-adolescent  mind  is  not  a 
highly  poetic  type  of  mind,  and  that  literature  selections 
should  be  chosen  with  due  regard  for  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  child  life.  The  various  Robin  Hood  bal- 
lads (particularly  ./  (.est  of  Robyn  Mode);  the  story 
of  Percy's  hunting  in  the  mountain-  of  Cheviot;  Johnny 
Armstroncj;  and  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  are  samples  of  good,  old 
narrative  ballads.  f)f  course,  a  larger  demand  should  be 
made  upon  more  modern  ballads,  most  of  which  reflect  the 
lyric  note  as  well.  Without  attempting  any  particular 
classification  or  order,  and  using  the  term  in  a  very  general 
way,  with  reference  to  content  rather  than  form,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  poems  will  indicate  the  type  of  material:  I.iicx 
Cray;  Alice  Fell;  Casabianca;  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus; 
The  hichcape  Rock;  Lord  UUin's  Daiu/hter;  The  Miller  of 
the  Dee;  The  Skeleton  in  .Irnior;  Alice  Brand;  Alan-a- 
Dale;  Jack  u'  Hazeldean;  Rosahelle;  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp;  Hohenlindcn;  Lochinvar;  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore;  John  Cilpin;  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Of  the  longei 
narrative  poems,  the  pupil  might  read  and  enjoy  a  number 
of  tile  .'.ays  of  Ancient  Rome  (particularly  Horatius)  ;  The 
Island  of  the  Scots;  some  of  the  Tales  of  a  il'ayside  Inn, 
and  perhaps  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Such  poems 
as  Hnoch  Arden  and  The  Idylls  of  the  Kin;/  are  unsuited 
to  pre-adolescent  life. 

liallads,  ode^,  and  lyric  jioems  and  songs  which  perpetuate 
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the  fame  of  national  heroes,  recall  striking  historic  events, 
or  commemorate  national  holidays  are  enthusiastically 
received  at  this  age;  and  in  addition  to  their  suitability  as 
literatore  they  tend  to  bridge  the  apparent  gap  between'this 
subject  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum, 
and  to  show  that  literature  is  in  reality  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  human  exi)erience,  and  the  fittest  expression  of  human 
emotions. 

I'nfortunately  Canada  has  no  great  national  poetry.  Prob- 
ably it  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  we  have  hardly  yet 
developed    a    distinctive    national    consciousness    to    find 
expression  in  poetry.     How  much  the  splendid  contribution 
of  our  citizen-soldiers  will  do  for  us  in  this  respect  remains 
to  be  seen.     The   fact   that   the  one  great   war   poem   In 
Flanders  Fields  was  written  by  a  Canadian  is  a  source  of 
inspiriation,  and  I  think  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  near    future    for   some   kindred   spirit   to  give   poetic 
expression   to  our  national   life.     In  the  meantime  a   few 
poems  of  distinctly  Can.i^i  -,m  st^.timent  by  such  writers  as 
Wilfred  Campbell,  A:c;:,haict  I  ani;,man,  Jean  Blewett,  Dun- 
can Campbell   Scott,  and  Civ-rjes  (1.    :).   Roberts,  even   if 
mediocre  in  literary  meri..  mi-h»    a  -j  he  included  in  ele- 
mentary   school    literature. 

Hut  we  are  British  as  well  as  Canadian,  .-..wi  it  is  with 
British  ideals,  expressed  in  Kngbs!.  Literature,  wherever 
written,  that  we  wish  to  inspire  our  iMu„Is,-such  produc- 
tions as:  Scots  Uha  Hae;  Men  of  Harlecn;  The  Charue  of 
the  Light  Brujade:  Ye  Mariners  of  Emjlavd;  The  Reven<ie: 
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Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  \\'ellm(jton:  Waterloo 
from  Childe  Harold,  etc.,  and,  to  give  a  chastened,  ■«<)ber 
tone  to  patriftism,  we  might   well   add    J'he  Recessional. 

Little  has  l>een  said  in  this  chapter  in  favor  of  purely 
imaginative  and  descriptive  jKjetry.  The  child  no  longer 
looks  at  nature  with  poetic  wonder,  nor  has  he  reached 
the  stage  when  he  can  hear  in  nature  "the  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity" — or  feel  the  Presence  which  inspired  Words- 
worth "with  a  joy  of  elevated  thoughts."  But  he  looks  at 
nature  with  the  incjuiring,  prosaic  mind  of  the  pre-adoles- 
cent.  And  .so,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
"he  will  appreciate  a  rest  from  thi>  form  of  literature,  until 
the  re-birth  of  adolescence  provides  him  w  uh  a  new  poetic 
vision."  1  have  carefully  tested  '  'lildren  in  this  regard 
md  am  fully  f  unvinced  that  my  observations  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  characteristics  of  child  life.  Even  such 
beautiful  selections  as  Wordsworth's  Daffodils,  Tennyson's 
Bugle  Somj,  and  Bryant's  Water  find,  Au  not  always  appeal 
to  children  in  the  .senior  grades  of  the  public  school. 

The  .same  may  be  said  of  poems  which  reflect  sentiments 
characteristic  of  the  adolescent  and  adult  mind,  such  as 
religion,  love,  and  the  deeper  emotions  of  life.  For  this 
reason  we  excluded  Enoch  Arden  and  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  from  our  list  of  narrative  poems,  and  expressed  a 
doiil-t  about  the  suitability  of  Miles  Standish.  The  same 
doubt  would  apply  to  pro.se  works  like  Dickens'  Christmas 
Carol  and  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  The  episode  from 
the  latter  dealing  with  the  death  of  Little  Nell  seems  to  he 
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a  favorite  with  the  makers  of  puf.Ii--  schm,I  readers,  hut 
even  this  fact  is  not  sutticient  proof  of  its  suitabilitv.  And 
because  Dickens  is  dealing  with  a  chil.l  traKedv,  it  does  not 
naturally  follow  that  the  result  is  child  literature.  I„  fact 
this  particular  scene  is  decidedly  adult  in  its  conception,  and 
even  then  perhaps  a  little  over-wroujfht  in  emotional 
appeal. 

We   have   argued    insistently    from    the    beginning   that 
literature  reHecting  abstract  ideals  of  life  and  conduct  does 
not  belong  to  the  pre-adolescent  peri(,d.     Concrete  illustra- 
tions of  social  and  moral  relations,-the  domestic  virtues 
hhal    aflfection,    consideration    for   others,   and   good    wilf 
towards  all.  veneration  for  nc^hility.  and  pride  in  native  land, 
all  find  a  natural  pl.-,ce  in  public  school  literature.       The 
ethical  element  should  be  prominent,  but  it  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  literature  (art)  and  not  ethics;  that 
■s,  the  moral  elements  should  be  inherent  in  the  literature 
and  not  attached  from  without ;  there  should  be  no  sermon- 
u.ng  and  no  direct  .searching  for  the  ethical  lesson  that  the 
literature  teaches. 

Clark  Wissler,  in  his  study  of  children's  interests  in  the 
reading  work  of  elementary  scho(,ls.  gives  the  results  of 
careful  experiments  with  20U0  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  Hfteen  attending  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  show  what  types  of  lessons  from  the 
school  readers  are  remembered  with  enjoyment  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  conclusions  are  convincing:  The  rom,>letc 
story  and  not   the  extract;   the  natural   life-like  selection 
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which  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  without  help, 
with  practically  no  difference  between  the  interests  of  boys 
and  girls.  "The  mere  instructive  lesson ;  the  moral  and  its 
setting;  abstract  poems  concerning  duty,  happiness,  love  of 
nature,  etc.,  make  up  five  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  bulk  of 
those  remembered."*  Yet  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  con- 
jecture if  the  Indiana  State  Readers,  to  which  the  test 
was  applied,  are  of  the  orthodox  type,  that  they  make  up 
thirty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  bulk  of  those  read ! 

In  this  chapter  we  have  drawn  freely  from  a  very  excel- 
lent treatise  on  the  teaching  of  English  by  Percival  Chubb ; 
and  we  close  the  chapter  by  quoting  from  this  text  a  para- 
j;;raph  which  summarizes  in  a'clear  and  convincing  manner 
the  literary  requirements  of  pre-adolescent  pupils : 

"It  is  this  literature  of  the  distinctly  epic  type  that  will 
interest  him  more  than  any  other,  and  be  good  for  him. 
This  is  our  best  clew.  Adventure  and  romance,  heroism 
and  daring,  the  wonders  and  excitement  of  tiavel  and 
exploration,  of  march  and  siege, — upon  these  we  may  feed 
him ;  and  upon  these  as  sure  foundations  of  the  super- 
structure to  be  raised  in  later  years,  we  may  build.  So  we 
shall  broaden  his  world  and  enlarge  his  sympathies,  and  give 
him  a  many-sided  interest  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women,  and  in  various  callings  and  points  of  view,  be- 
fore he  begins  that  adolescent  work  of  introspection  and 
self-analysis  which  tends  to  contract  for  a  time  his  interests 


*Quoted  by  Sandiford  in  Mental  and  Phyxical  Life  of  School  Child- 
ren; Chap.  XIII. 
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and  sympathies.  Above  all,  we  shall  surround  him  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  glory  of  courage  and  nobility;  we 
shall  give  him  the  companionship  of  the  great,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  true  and  tried,  to  win  him  to  their 
likeness."* 

Books  of  Ri:fi:ri:nci-. 

^i- — Teacher's  Referenres 

Bates:  Ballad  Book. 

Bulfinch :  Mythology. 

Burt :  Literary  Landnriiks. 

Butler:  Religious  Education  and  its  Place  in  Education. 

Chubb:  The  Teaching  of  English. 

Fiske:  Myths  and  Myth  Makers. 

Gayley:  Classic  Myths. 

Gummere:   Old   English   Ballads. 

Homer:   Iliad  and  Odyssey   (Bryant's  translations). 

James,  C.  C. :  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Poetry. 

Lighthall :  Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion. 

Mabie:  Book  of  Old  English  Ballads. 

Olcott :  The  Children's  Reading. 

Palgrave :  The  Golden  Treasury. 

Plutarch:  Lives  (Dryden  translation,  revised  by  Clough). 

Ouiller-Couch :  The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads;  The  Oxford 

Book  of  English  Verse. 
Rand :  Treasury  of  Canadian  \'erse. 
Stoddard:  The  "Word's  Best  Poetry"  Series. 
Tracy :  Tercentenary  of  Canadian  Verse. 
\'irgil:  Aeneid  (Rowland's  translation). 

B. — References  for  Children's  Reading 

Alcott:  Little  Women;  Little  Men;  etc. 

♦Cliuhlc    The    TfnchiiKi  of   Ftn/liili,  Clui]).    IX,   pajre    124.. 
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Aldrich:  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

Baldwin:  Old  Greek  Stories;  The  (iolden  Fleece;  etc.  in 

"Eclectic  School  Readings"  Series. 
Bosworth:  Cambridge  Historical  Readers. 
Bradish:  Old  Norse  Stories. 
Brooks:  The  Story  of  The  Aeneid. 
Burnett:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Carpenter:  Hellenic  Tales. 
Church :  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
Clark:  Story  of  Aeneas;  Story  of  Ulysses;  etc.  in  "Eclectic 

School  Readings"  Series. 
Cooper:   Leatherstocking  Tales. 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Dickens:  A  Child's  History  of  England. 
Eggleston:  Strange  Stories  from  History. 
Eggleston:   The   Hoosier   School   Boy. 
Ewing:   Jackanapes;   Flat  Iron   for  a   Farthing;   etc. 
Francillon:  Gods  and  Heroes. 
Gibbs:  "Founders  of  the  Empire"  Series. 
Gilbert:   Editor  of   "Stories  of   Heroes"   Series. 
Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  Greeks. 
Harding:   Greek  Gods,   Heroes  and   Men. 
Hawthorne:  Wonder  Book:   Tanglewood  Tales. 
Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Keary:  Heroes  of  Asgard. 
Kingsley:  The  Heroes. 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho! 
Lang:  Blue  Poetry  Book. 
Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Marshall:  An  Island  Story  (A  child's  history  of  England). 
Palgrave:  The  Ciolden  Treasury. 
Porter:   Scottish  Chiefs. 
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Pratt:  Myths  of  Old  (ireece  (three  small  volumes) 

Ramee:  A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Scott:  Ivanhoe. 

Shaw :  Stories  oi  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island. 

Storr:  Half-a-Hundred  Hero  Tales. 

Synge:  The  World's  Childhood. 

Tappan:  In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great;  In  the  Days  of 

William  the  Conqueror. 
Wallace :  Ben  Hur. 

Warren:  Stories  from  English  History. 
Wyss :  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
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CHAPTER \I 
TiiK  Tkaciiinc.  of  Rkadinc; 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  no  subject  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  receives  more  time  and  no 
subject  is  more  poorly  taujjht  than  the  subject  of  readinij. 
In  the  senior  grades  of  many  schools  it  is  not  taujj^ht  at  all ; 
it  is  merely  heard.  In  ♦he  ]irimary  jjrades  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  word-naming;,  jjenerally  by  i)honic  synthesis, 
and  to  other  mechanical  elements  of  the  jiroblem  that  the 
problem  itself  is  lost  sight  of  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Another  cause  for  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  teaching 
of  reading  is  the  tradition,  amounting  almost  to  fetichism, 
that  oratory,  so-called,  is  the  aim  of  teaching  reading. 
Thus  we  find  a  popular  New  England  reader  of  the  good 
old  days  of  log  schoolhouses,  split-log  benches,  and  birch 
switches  bearing  the  significant  name  of  the  "Columbian 
Oratot ."  Old  log  buildings  with  their  defective  lighting 
and  uncomfci  table  benches  have  disapjieared ;  the  "birch" 
has  at  least  given  place  to  the  harmless  rubber  "strap." 
and  this  is  fast  disappearing  from  civilized  communities; 
but  oratory,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  teaching  ho.\  to  read, 
still  remains.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  books  are 
now  so  common  and  so  cheap  that  they  are  available  for 
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all,  and  that  practically  all  reading  ()ut>.de  of  the  school- 
room is  silent  reading,  has  not  yet  penetrated  that  last,  great 
stronghold  of  conservatism,  the  school. 

The  problem  of  word-recognition  looms  like  a  great 
mountain  before  the  eyes  of  the  primary  teacher,  completely 
shutting  off  her  view  of  tlie  fields  beyond.  Day  after  day. 
and  week  after  week,  the  mon(.t.mous  -rind  continues.' 
First,  it  appears,  the  phonic  elements  must  be  mastered,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  English  is  not  a  ph.jnetic  language, 
that  twenty-six  letters  are  set  to  do  the  work  of  something 
like  fifty  distinct  sounds,  and  that  considerahlv  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  different  combinations  of  these 
twenty-six  symbols  are  employed  in  representing  these 
sounds. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  phonic  worshippers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  invent  all  kinds  of  silly  little  games,  and  to  use 
all  kinds  of  peculiar  and  irrelevant  devices  in  the  hopeless 
effort  to  solve  such  a  problem.     The  letter  "M"  makes  a 
noise  hke  a  cow  in  the  stable;  short  *'./"  makes  a  noise  like 
the  little  boy's  mother  does  when  he  is  naughty,  and  'T' 
makes  a  noise  like  a  steam-engine.     Place  them  together.- 
the  cow,  the  mother,  and  ihe  engine,  and  behold,  a  rug  for 
the  floor!     Was    Hindoo   magician   ever   capable   of   such 
sleight-of-hand  performance.'     One  primer  hits  upon   the 
happy  plan  of  sending  the  beginner  in  reading  to  visit  his 
cousins  on  the  farm,  where  he  hears  the  cow  say  "M,"  the 
dog  say  '•K,"  the  goose  say  "S,"  and  so  on  throughout  the 
farm -yard. 
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Lest,  to  the  reader  unacquainted  w  ith  fashionable  methods 
in  primary  reading,  such  vaudeville  performances  may 
appear  to  be  the  product  of  my  own  imagination,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  entirely  incapable  of  such  flights,  I  quote  the 
following  extracts  from  popular  treatises  on  the  subject:* 


I 


"One  day,  wliile  walking  in  the  orchard,  I  heard  a  sound 
like  this  (giving  sound  of  "m").  What  do  you  think  it 
was?"  Some  may  say  "a  train",  others  "  a  mill,"  and  likely 
some  will  suggest  "the  bees."  'Yes,  it  was  the  bees."  (Here 
allow  the  children  to  make  the  hum).  "These  busy  little 
things  were  flying  in  and  out  of  houses  shaped  like  these: 

nan 

(Let  the  children  draw  them  on  their  slates). 

"Rut  then  these  little  bee-hives  v>ere  quite  close  together 
like  this : 

nan 

(Let  the  class  draw  the  same). 

"And  by  these  three  beehives  was  a  smaller  one  turned 
upside  down  and  then  they  all  looked  like  this : 

m 

Xow  what  sound  do  the  busy  bees  make?  Well,  that  is 
what  this  little  letter  says."  (Let  the  class  collectively 
and  individually  tell  what  "m"  says). 

*See     *loranp's   Phonic   Manual,   page    5. 
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II 

Gam  I 

Purpose. — To  learn  how    sounds  aie  made. 
T.   We  are  going  to  play  the  "How  to  talk"  game. 
Make  a  sound  with  your  tliroat  hke  the  dog  makes  when 
he  growls. 
C".   r-r-r-r-r. 

I .  \\  hat  sound  does  he  make  when  he  paPN' 
C".  h-h-h-h. 

T.  ( )pen  your  mouth  wide,  breathe  out,  and  make  a  sound 
like  this,  ha. 
C.  ha. 

r.   Make  a  .sound  with  your  lips  like  the  puff  puff  of  the 
etigine. 

C\  p-i)-p-p. 

T.   Look   in   the   looking-glass,  and   make  the  puff  puff 
sound  again,  and  tell  me  what  you  do  with  your  lips. 
C.   1  i)ut  them  together  and  open  them. 
'I .  Make  a  hissing  .sound  like  a  snake. 
C  s-s-s-s. 

r.   Look   in   the  mirror.     Make  the   sound  again.     Tell 
me  what  \ou  do  with  your  teeth. 
C.   I    pu;    them   almost   together. 
T.  .Make  a  .sound  like  the  ticking  of  the  watch 
C.  t-t-t. 
T.  Look  in  the  mirror,  etc.,  etc.* 

After  the  phi^nic  elements  have  been  mastered  and  have 
been  combined,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  mathe- 
matical law  of  permutations  and  combinations,  to  form  such 
groups  as  mat,  sat,  pat,  tam,  tat,  tap,  pat,  paui.  pap,-- some 

*See  Fhonicit  Mndp  Kany,  ]>age  7. 
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of  which  actually  occur  in  the  English  language,  and  some 
of  which  do  not,  a  further  i>rocess  of  synthesis  takes  place, 
and  such  gn)U|>s  as  the  following  are  placed  on  the  black- 
board to  form  the  first  foundations  of  a  course  in  l"'.nglish 
literature  • 

"Pat  had  a  spat  with  a  fat  cat." 
"Hit  the  brat  with  a  flat  slat." 

It  is  not  that  the  teacher  has  any  conscious  literary  or 
ethical  aims  in  presenting  such  material,  but  her  choice  of 
words  ;nust  be  based  upon  the  phonic  elements,  already 
f'^ught,  so  that  the  reading  lesson  my  serve  as  a  review  for 
the  i)revious  lessons  in  phonics.  Also,  only  the  few  idioms, 
(that  is,  words  which  are  not  phonetic)  without  which 
sentences  cannot  be  formed,  have  been  mastered  by  sight, 
and  so  the  choice  of  material  is  limited.  Ikit  as  the  aim 
seems  to  be  word-recognition  and  word-n.aming,  regardless 
of  the  thought  conveyed,  or  whether  any  thought  is  con- 
veyed at  all,  the  limitation  is  no  'ulicap,  but  rather  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Hov;  are  we  to  correct  all  this?  Surely  by  the  applica- 
ti(m  of  common  sense  and  a  few  principles  of  psychology. 

Let  us  look  m.jre  closely  at  the  meaning  of  reading.  The 
word  has  its  origin  in  the  Anglo-Sa.\on  "raedan,"  to  advise. 
The  Latin  synonym  is  "legv°re,"  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is,  to  pick  up,  or  to  gather.  Reading  then,  is  taking  counsel 
or  gathering  thought  from  a  book.  The  little  child  who 
reads,  goes  to  the  printed  page  as  he  would  go  to  the  feet 
of  a  story-teller,  or,  in  the  expressive  language  of  a  delight- 
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fill  little  Kill  „f  >ix:  •Re.u.inK'  is  thuWuu  st.,ries  in  lH,„ks.' 
It  is  our  only  means  of  lioldinjj  oniniunio.i  with  the  author 
in  his  absence;  and  the  understand. ..j>  and  appreciation  of 
his  thoughts  is  our  aim. 

In  the  grammar  lesson   the  teacher  maintains   that   the 
unit    of    language    is    a    >entencf.    for    a    sentence    is    the 
expression  .,f  a  single  thought.     Hut  in  the  primary  reading 
les.son  she  ahandoiis  her  logical  reasoning  and  substitutes  a 
word,  or  a  letter,  or  what  she  calls  "a  M.und."  that  is,  a 
phonic  symbol,  for  the  unit  of  language.     i:ither  this,  or 
she  takes  upon   herself  the  responsibility  of  dividing  the 
unit.     Hut  a  unit  is  a  single  irulividual,  one  and  indivisible. 
Now  if  reading  is  gathering  thought  from  written  symbols, 
and   the   unit   of   thought   is   a   sentence,   then   a    sentence' 
IS  the  unit  in  reading.     Therefore,  the  child's  f.rst  experi- 
ence in  reading,  whether  it  come  at  the  beginning  of  his 
course  or  after  six  months  spent  in  the  pursuit  of-phoni. 
symbols,  is  in  the  mastery  of  a  sentence. 

But,  argues  the  devotee  of  phonic:,,  a  sentence  is  made 
up  of  words,  and  words  are  made  up  of  letter  symlxils. 
This  is  true  in  the  same  .sen.se  that  a  chair  is  made  up  of 
seat,  back,  legs,  etc.,  and  ti.ese  are  made  of  wood.  A  little 
pile  of  wood  contains  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  chair;  legs, 
rungs,  seat,  and  back,  if  properly  put  together,  form  a 
chair,  but  a  chair  is  a  unit,  and  the  elements  which  go  to 
form  it  are  different  things  entirely  fron,  the  unit  i'tseif. 
just  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  characteristics  and  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  themselves  until   thev  are  combined  in 
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a  certain  definite  manner,  when  each  loses  its  identity  in 
the  formation  of  water.  Similarly  letter  symbols  lose  their 
identity  when  the;  become  words,  and  words  lose  their 
individual  sitjniticance  when  they  are  built   into  sentences. 

Heading,'  is  a  sort  of  four- fold  jtroblem.  .\t  least  it  com 
prises  the  association  of  four  elements,  three  of  which, 
however,  are  involved  in  the  process  of  oral  lanj;uaj(c  which 
the  child  has  thorouj,'hly  mastered  before  he  enters  school. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  a  considerable  stock  of  concepts,  and 
he  ha>  associated  with  these  concepts  certain  sounds,  which 
we  call  lanjjuage,  and  certain  muscular  imajjes  of  the  vocal 
orjjans  which  he  employs  in  making  these  soun(N  These 
three  elements, — the  concept,  the  auditory  image,  and  the 
motor  image,  are  so  closel\  asscjciated  that  when  any  one 
appears  before  consciousness  the  other  two  will  be  recalled 
automatically.  The  specific  problem  of  learning  to  read 
may  be  considered  to  be  merely  the  additijn  of  a  fourth 
factor  to  the  group  of  associations  already  formed;  namely, 
the  visual  image  the  symbols  on  the  printed  or  written 
page. 

If  three  out  of  the  four  elements  involved  in  the  process 
of  reading  have  been  mastered  by  the  child,  during  the 
second  and  third  years  of  his  life,  in  learning  to  talk,  surely 
nature's  method  of  teaching  children  to  talk  should  hold 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  reading.  The  child's 
first  intelligent  utterance  is  a  sentence.  True,  it  is  consider- 
ablv  abbreviated  and  not  well  articulated,  and  its  mterpreta- 
t>on  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  tone  and  gesture. 
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but  it  is  a  sentence  nevertlie1t''->,  in  that  it  i>  the  cxjut^sion 
of  a  thought.  When  the  infant  irics,  "Uink,  (hnk  !  ",  he 
means  I  want  a  chink."  Xo  one  will  arjjut-  that  1"  'irst 
li, asters  such  elements  as  i.ie  -ounds  of  "d",  "i".  "n",  and 
"k",  and  la»er  synthesizes  these  to  form  the  expression 
"dink",  which  the  mother  interprets  a^  "I  want  a  drink". 
The  child  does  not  learn  to  talk  1>\  phonic  synthesis,  and  he 
does  It  I  learn  to  read  hy  phonic  sy.,,  .-sis,  the  opinions 
cf  many  primary  experts  notwithstant  •  .  The  child  learns 
to   talk   hy   talkinj;,   and   he   learns   to   read   hv   reachns,'. 

The  process  of  association  is  the  same  wlierever  it  is 
found.  "Any  fact  tlioujjht  of  will  call  up  that  fact,  the 
thoujjht  of  which  has  accompanied  or  follf)wed  it,  or  a  part 
of  it  most  fre(|uently,  most  recently,  in  the  most  vivid 
experience  and  with  the  most  resultant  satisfaction,  and 
which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  jjeneral  set  of  the 
mind  at  the  time."*  Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  this  law  ii  ^'lation  to  the  teachinj,'  of  readinjj; 
hut  the  application  i  ..,  be  made  by  the  reader  himself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  reading  material  should  be  of  vital 
interest  to  the  pupil ;  the  teacher  should  put  her  w  hole  soul 
into  the  work  and  teach  with  vigor  and  energy;  frequent 
reviews  should  be  held ;  and  each  recitation  shcnild  be 
.satisfying  t(j  the  child;  that  is,  he  should  feel  that  he  has 
accomplished  something  worth  while  fotmd  a  storv  in  a 
book,  if  you  like. 

Rousseau's  Euiile  ufTers  some  sound  advice  in  this  regard. 

•Thorndike:   ElementK  of  l'n;fcholo(/if,   pape  2W. 
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(Methods  in  reading  were  formal  and  mechanical  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  as  they  are  to-day).  His  comment 
on  learning  to  read  is  so  significant,  even  after  the  proper 
discount  has  been  made  for  his  characteristic  exaggerations, 
that  his  words  are  well  worth  quoting  here.  They  are  as 
follows. 

"A  great  ado  has  been  made  about  finding  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  children  to  read.  Cabinets  and  charts 
have  been  invented  and  the  child's  apartment  has  been 
turned  into  a  printing-office.  Locke  would  have  him  learn 
to  read  by  means  of  dice.  Was  not  that  a  happy  invention  ' 
What  useless  effort !  A  surer  means  than  all  these,  and 
one  which  is  always  forgotten,  is  the  desire  to  learn.  Give 
the  child  this  desire,  and  you  may  lay  aside  your  cabinets 
and  dice.     Every  method  will  be  a  g(.od  one. 

"Present  interest  is  the  grand  motive  power,  the  only  one 
which  leads  with  certainty  to  great  results.  Emile  some 
times  receives  from  his  parents,  relatives  or  friends,  notes 
of  invitation  for  a  dinner,  a  walk,  a  boat-ride,  or  to  see  some 
public  entertainment.  The.se  notes,  are  short,  clear,  concise, 
and  well  written.  Some  one  must  be  found  to  read  them 
to  him,  and  this  person  is  either  not  always  to  be  found  at 
the  right  moment,  or  he  is  as  little  disposed  to  accommodate 
the  child  as  the  child  was  to  please  him  the  evening  before. 
In  this  way  the  moment  passes  and  the  occasion  is  lost. 
Finally  the  note  is  read  to  him,  but  it  is  too  late.  Ah! 
if  one  could  read  for  himself!  Other  notes  are  received. 
How  short  they  are !  How  interesting  the  matter  is !  The 
child  would  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  them,  and  at  one 
time  finds  some  help  and  at  another  meets  with  refusal. 
Finally,  after  a  great  effort,  the  half  of  one  note  is  deciph- 
ered, and  it  speaks  of  going  out  to  eat  cream  to-morrow,  but 
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where  or  with  whom,  no  one  knows.  What  an  effort  is  now 
made  to  read  the  rest  of  the  note!  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Emile  has  need  of  a  cabinet." 

Since  the  sensations  which  give  rise  to  the  mental  opera- 
tion of  reading  have  their  origin  in  stimuh  to  the  optic 
nerve  endings,  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  eyes  in  reading 
should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
process.  This  field  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
experimental  psychologists  and  it  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  eyes  always  traverse  the  page  line  by  line 
and  in  a  succession  of  quick  movements  and  pauses  from 
left  to  right.  When  a  line  is  finished  the  eyes  sweep  back 
without  interruption  to  a  point  near  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line.  The  average  time  occupied  by  a  forward  sweep 
of  the  eyes  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-fortieth  of  a 
second,  while  the  duration  of  the  eye  pauses  is  about  ten 
times  as  great.  Hence  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  time  is 
spent  in  gazing  fixedly  at  the  page.  From  three  to  six  or 
seven  pauses  are  made  in  a  line  of  ordinary  print,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  eye  movements  are  so  rapid  that  it 
stands  to  reason  no  distinct  visual  impressions  are  possible 
except  during  the  reading  pauses.  Since  one  impression 
only,  is  possible  during  one  pause,  and  there  are,  on  the 
average,  only  four  or  five  pauses  to  a  line,  it  must  be  seen 
that  natural  reading  cannot  be  by  the  recognition  of 
individual  words.  Furthermore,  photographs  of  tracings 
on  smoked  paper,  showing  the  location  and  duration  of  eye 
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sweeps  and  pauses  during  natural  reading,  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  pauses  do  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  individual 
words  on  the  line. 

A  common  instrument  in  the  psychological  laboratory, 
known  as  the  tachistoscope,  reveals  the  fact  that  easy  words 
can  be  read  as  quickly  as  single  letters,  and  that  small 
groups  of  words  making  sense  can  be  read  almost  as 
quickly  as  single  words,  and  far  more  c|uickly  than  the 
sum  total  of  the  time  required  to  read  the  individual  words. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  mind  grasps  these  complex 
groups  as  units,  just  as  a  house  is  recognized  as  a  whole 
without  taking  into  account  the  bricks,  windows,  doors, 
etc.  One  may  afterwards  analyze  the  total  form  into  its 
component  parts ;  but  we  do  not  do  this  in  actual  reading 
any  more  than  in  regarding  a  landscape.  And  when 
analysis  does  take  place,  it  is  certain  striking,  dominant 
parts  that  are  first  perceived,  and  not  the  parts  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence.  For  instance,  certain  unimportant 
letters  may  be  omitted  from  words,  or  unimportant  words 
from  groups,  without  interfering  with  the  reading  process. 
This  is  the  case  even  when  the  original  acquaintance  with 
words  and  groups  of  words  symbolizing  thought  was  by 
synthesis  of  letters  (the  alphabetic  method)  or  of  sounds 
(the  phonic  method)  to  form  words,  and  by  synthesis  of 
words  to  form  sentences.  But  surely  it  corroborates  the 
statement  already  made,  that  the  sentence  method  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  to  read!  If  thought  groups  are 
later   to  be   recognized   as   wholes,   it   would   apjicar   that 
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the  teacher  would  be  working  in  accordance  with  nature's 
method  to  begin  with  wholes. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  Professor  Huey,  in  his  f'sx- 
chology  and  Pedayoc/y  of  Rcoditu,,  says  of  phonic  synthens  : 

"Granting  the  care  and  completeness  with  which  tiie 
method  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  success  with  which 
It  has  met  in  the  'mastery  of  word-structure  and  word- 
callmg'  it  must  be  pronounced  intensely  artificial  and  aduli 
in  its  conceptions,  and  destructive  of  right  habits  of  reading 
and  of  using  language  generally.  The  phonic  elements  are 
made  to  precede  the  word,  the  word  is  made  to  precede  the 
idea,  and  the  sentence  comes  last  of  all,  just  the  opposite 
of  the  natural  procedure.  Besides,  to  burden  the  young 
pupil  with  the  cumbersome  technique  of  such  a  method 
and  to  so  fill  his  mind  with  the  dead  products  of  adult 
analysis  is  a  crime  against  childhood  which  cannot  long  be 
sufifered.  Even  in  perfectly  attaining  its  ideal  it  has  not 
taught  the  child  to  read,  and  is  most  likely  to  permanently 
unfit  him  for  intelligent,  natural  reading."* 

This  is  a  vigorous  denunciation,  but  it  is  based  upon 
scientific  facts,  demonstrated  and  verified  by  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  psychologists,  whose  experiments  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  are  nowadays  bringing  to  light  a 
fund  of  exact  information  which  will  shortlv  elevate  peda- 
gogy to  the  rank  of  a  comparatively  exact  science. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  si)ecif\  to  the  teacher 
exactly  how  she  is  to  put  into  practice  the  various  principles 
referred  to  above ;  for  exact  rules  of  procedure  are  always  in 

*Huey:  Pnychuloj/if  ami  Ft-dnffo;/;/  of  lietidin;/.  Part  III,  page  JM. 
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danger  of  interfering  with  the  personality  of  a  teacher  and 
the  vigor  and  spontaneity  of  her  work.  But,  to  avoid  any 
possibile  misapprehension,  it  should  be  stated  clearly  that 
phonics  has  a  place,  though  a  minor  one,  in  the  teaching 
of  primary  reading.  Its  function  is  partly  as  an  aid  in  the 
problem  of  word-recognition,  and  partly  as  a  means  of 
securing  clear,  accurate,  and  cultured  pronunciation  and 
articulation.  Also,  there  is  a  place  for  word  drills;  they 
should  be  held  daily.  But  the  teacher  would  do  well  to 
separate  her  phonic  lessons  and  word  drills  from  the 
regular  reading  less6n.  The  teaching  of  phonics,  too, 
should  be  by  analysis  of  words,  and  the  teaching  of 
individual  words  by  the  analysis  of  simple  groups  taken 
from  larger  units,  that  is,  from  stories,  which  hold  a  vital 
interest  for  the  pupils.  And  it  is  surprising  how  much  of 
this  work  the  pupils  can  do  for  themselves! 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  problem  of  the 
mastery  of  the  symbols  on  the. printed  page  and  the  trans- 
lation of  them  into  living  thought.  It  remains  to  consider 
briefly  how.  and  to  what  extent,  the  teacher  can  train  her 
pupils  in  the  art  of  oral  expression.  Or,  to  state  it  con- 
cisely, we  have  considered  the  problem  of  silent  reading,  and 
have  now  before  us  the  problem  or  oral  reading. 

The  importance  of  having  children  read  aloud  is  generally 
recognized  by  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  overrated ;  but  its 
purpose  is  not  always  clearly  understood.  The  practice  is 
followed  largely  on  account  of  custom  and  tradition.  The 
teacher  hears  the  pupils  read  in  succession,  sometimes  even 
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in  chorus.  Mary  may  read  from  where  John  left  oft;  or, 
if  John's  performance  is  not  very  satisfactory,  she  may  re- 
read the  part.  What  is  the  motive?  what  is  the  aim?  lo 
whom  are  they  reading,  or  why  are  they  reading  aloud?— 
these  are  questions  to  which  I  have  frecjuently  failed  to 
receive  intelligent  answers   from  teachers. 

There  appear  to  me  to  he  two  fundamental  reasons  for 
oral  reading  in  schools.  First,  actual  articulation  is  always 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  process  of  reading;  one  might 
almost  say  in  the  process  of  thought-getting,  for  at  least  a 
sort  of  ghost  of  an  inner  speech  is  invariably  present,  even 
in  the  most  rapid  silent  reading.  Secondly,  vocal  expression 
reflects  most  accurately  the  reader's  understanding  of  the 
thought.  It  is  therefore,  the  natural  test  of  literary  appreci- 
ation. 

If  oral  reading  is  the  expression  of  living  thought  and 
feeling,  then  the  degree  of  excellence  of  the  oral  reading  is 
synonymous  with  the  degree  to  which  the  reader  has  entered 
into  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  selection,  and  holds  it 
suspended  in  his  mind  while  he  gives  it  expression  in 
natural  speech.  Of  course  there  is  an  art  of  voice  control, 
— the  placing  of  tones,  correct  breathing,  etc.;  but  these 
things  belong  to  speech  in  general  and  e  no  special  appli- 
cation to  the  problem  of  reading.  Siiu..arly,  there  is  great 
need  for  training  in  clear  enunciation  and  articulation,  and 
in  the  cultured  use  of  oral  language  generally.  But  we 
are  not  considering  the  problem  of  language  training.  We 
are  considering  merely  the  oral  expression  of  thought  and 
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feeling,  gathered  by  the  interpretation  of  symbols  on  the 
printed  page.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  reader  can 
speak  properly  and  pleasantly,  and  with  grace  and  per- 
suasion ;  and  we  maintain  that  the  (juahties  of  natural  speech 
are  the  qualities  of  good   reading. 

Furthermoie,  if  a  child  has  mastered  the  thought  of  a 
selection  in  literature,  has  made  it  his  own,  and  wishes  to 
convey  it  to  another,  surely  there  i*;  nothing  to  stand  in  his 
way  of  giving  clear,  forceful,  and  feeling  expression  to  his 
own  thoughts;  unless,  i)erchance,  he  is  tongue-tied,  or 
stammers,  or  has  some  other  organic  defect !  Some 
,  authorities  go  further  than  this  and  maintain  that  the  child 
voice  is  naturally  a  beautiful  voice,  but  that  its  beauty  is 
frequently  killed  in  the  mechanical  and  monotonous  grinds 
that  usually  accompany  the  reading  lesson.  The  following 
statement  is  made  by  a  teacher  and  writer  of  note,  one 
who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
problems  of  clear  speaking  and  good  reading,  and  is  himself 
a  master  in  the  art : 

"It  is  true,  first  of  all,  that  children,  little  children.  ha\e 
beautiful  voices?  T(  this  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one 
answer.  The  voice  may  soon  be  killed,  as  may  the  cha.  ..cter 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ex[)onents ;  but  on  the  whole  it  may 
he  said  that  the  child-voice  is  a  beautiful  voice.  It  is  a  voice 
full  of  honesty,  naivete,  of  emotion,  of  pathos.  And  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  good  command  of  intonation  and 
by  an  astonishing  wealth  of  gesture. 

"Now,  not  to  make  too  long  a  matter  of  it,  this  voice, 
notwithstanding  all  the  necessary  changes,  should  in  its  main 
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characteristics  he  preserved  or  recalled.  It  is  a  shame  to 
rob  the  child  of  it  by  teachinjj  him  how  he  is  to  read.  He 
knows  just  as  vvll  as  we  do  h(nv  he  is  to  read,  and  if  he  were 
wise  enough  he  would  resent  bein^^  'taught'.  He  may  be 
grateful  (poor  soul)  for  help  over  long  words,  for  correct 
pronunciation  of  vowels,  for  rules  about  clear  articulation. 
But  am  I  to  set  about  teaching  a  child  how  to  inflect  his 
voice  when  he  pities  a  dead  robin,  or  when  he  exclaims  at  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  shudders  or  clasps  his  hands  over  the 
thunder  r  when  he  thanks  me  for  an  unexpected  toy,  or  when 
he  preaches  a  sermon  to  his  counterpane?  when  he  exhorts 
or  threatens  his  soldiers  or  his  brother,  or  when  he  calls  his 
nurse  or  his  sister  wicked  names?  The  child  krov.s  it  all 
better  than  I  do.  If  an\  one  is  to  be  teacher  it  is  he.  I 
stand  by  while  he  gives  me  lesson  after  lesson  in  intonation 
and  gesture.  He  has  used  his  imitative  power  to  soak  him- 
self with  his  small  experiences.  How  much  he  has  gained 
by  inheritance  who  shall  say  ■'  but  not  empty-handed  has  he 
come  int(j  the  world."* 

This  quotation  is  worthy  of  a  second  glance,  particularly 
as  it  supports  the  view  that  reading  is  a  mental  problem; 
that,  once  the  content  is  mastered,  the  natural  expression 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  '  un  ^  to  set  about  teaching 
a  child  how  to  inflect  his  voice  wi.en  he  pities  a  dead  robin?" 
Certainly  not !  The  time  when  I  could  enter  into  a  child- 
like understanding  and  appreciation  of  that  famous  wedding- 
feast  which  was  so  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Cuckoo,  and 
resulted  in  the  tragic  death  of  Cock  Robin  because  the 
Sparrow's  aim  was  not  good  and  he  shot  in  a  frij,ht,  has 


•From  Clfiir  Spenkhuj  and  (food  Readimi.  by   .\rthur   Burrell,   for- 
merly E*rincipal  of  the  Borough  Road  Training  Coll«>ge  for  Teachers. 
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long  since  passed.  I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss 
of  a  human  friend,  particularly  if  I  have  experienced  a 
similar  loss;  but  I  have  no  real  pity  for  Cock  Robin,  and 
so  I  am  not  qualified  to  demonstrate  to  a  child  how  the  stoiy 
should  be  rea''.  He  knows  it  all  better  than  I  do!  In 
fact,  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  express  pity  for  a  dead 
robin  would  be  little  short  of  shallow  imitation  and  pre- 
tence; but  the  child's  expres  :on  is  natural  and  spontaneous, 
for  such  experiences  belong  to  the  wo.  Id  in  which  he  lives. 

If  we  examine  the  elements  of  vocal  expression — time, 
tone,  emphasis,  etc.,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion : 
namely,  that  reading  is  a  mental  process,  for  the  factors 
involved  are  mental  factors.  Consider  the  TIME  element, 
for  example.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  general  rate  at 
which  persons  read;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  some  people  to 
think,  and  speak,  and  read  ([uickly,  while  others  are  sl.)wer 
and  more  deliberate.  I  mean  the  amount  of  time  which  the 
natural  reader  gives  to  a  word  or  group  of  words,  compared 
with  the  time  appoftioned  to  other  parts  of  the  content.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  relative  time  given  to  a 
word  or  group  represents  the  reader's  judgment  of  the 
relative  imp'^rtance  of  the  part.  I  read  a  group  slowly,  or  1 
pause  r .  the  end  of  a  group,  to  enable  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought;  to  grasp  its  meaning,  to  visualize  the 
picture  m  the  imagination,  or  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  emotions  to  be  aroused.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
mental  process,  with  no  mechanical  elements  involved. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  natural  grou[)ing 
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in  oral  expression  is  entirely  independent  of  the  punctuation 
of  the  sentence  in  print.  Punctuation  points  indicate  pram- 
n:vitical  structure  and  are  of  the  utmost  itnportaticc  in 
thought-getting,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  thought- 
expression.  If  the  reader  has  any  doubt  in  this  matter  let 
him  go  to  some  .serious  text, — one  of  .Shakespeare's  plays, 
for  instance,  and  read  a  few  passages  aloud  following  the 
punctuation  points  as  a  guide  to  his  grouping  in  oral  ex- 
pression, and  note  how  mechanical  and  lacking  in  thought 
his  rendering  becomes. 

Similarly  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  represents  the  various  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling  exp'-es.sed.  Notice,  for  example,  that  five  distinct 
shades  of  meaning  may  be  represented  by  different  intona- 
tions in  the  following  sentence:  "Are  yo.i  interested  in  th'^ 
psychology  of  reading?"  Mental  tension  is  revealed  in 
oral  expression  by  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice.  The 
cause  for  this,  is,  of  course,  physical  tension  of  the  vocal 
organs,  caused  by  motor-nerve  "tension,"  which  in  turn  is 
caused  by  mental  tension.  Then  how  ridiculous  to  ask  a 
child  to  raise  his  voice  at  a  certain  place  and  to  lower  it  at 
another,  or  to  ask  him  to  put  more  expression  into  his 
voice ! 

Faulty  expression  is  merely  an  indication  of  faulty 
appreciation.  If  a  child  reads  in  a  dreary  monotone,  it 
meansrthat  he  is  not  thinking  what  he  reads;  if  the  modula- 
tion of  his  voice  is  unnatural  or  his  emphasis  wrongly  placed, 
it  indicates  his  failure  to  appreciate  truly  the  various  shades 
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of  the  author's  thoufjht  and  feeling.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  reader  is  the  one  who  identities  himself  with  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  selection  he  is  rendering,  and  so 
),ives  it  the  natural,  spontaneous  expression  of  ordinary 
speech. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  good  reading  on 
the  part  of  i\  puj)il  does  not  consist  in  imitation  of  the 
teacher;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
place  for  the  teacher's  reading.  Certainly  the  teacher 
should  not  set  herself  uj)  as  a  model  to  be  copied,  but, 
if  she  is  a  good  reader,  and  particularly  if  she  possesses  a 
well-trained,  musical  voice,  her  own  rendition  may  fre- 
quently be  found  to  be  the  best  means  possible  of  leadmg  her 
pupils  into  a  fuller  understanding,  and  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  piece  of  literature.  This  is 
especially  true  in  ^  case  where  the  selection  conf^ins  certain 
delicate,  subtle  shades  of  imagination  and  emotion  which  not 
only  defy  anaylsis,  but  are  apt  to  lose  their  beauty  and 
significance  when  held  up  to  the  mirror  of  cold  logic. 
Take  for  example,  the  sentiment  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
Bro"^  Song,  the  first  stanza  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Little  Brook!  Little  Brook! 

You  have  such  a  happy  look — 
Such  a  very  merry  manner  as  you  curve  and  swerve  and 
crook — 

And  your  ripples,  one  and  one, 

Peach  each  other's  hands  and  run, 
Like  laughing  little  children  in  the  sun. 
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Surely  the  teaclier  would  he  well  advise<l  t(»  avoid  any 
attempt  to  analyze  the  imaginative  tijjures  and  he  tone  of 
hiithesomeness  reflected  in  such  a  verse!  This  is  a  case 
\vh..v  the  (|ualities  of  her  voice  and  the  expression  of  her 
face  constitute  the  surest  jjuides  tf)  literary  appreciation. 

The  };cneral  proce<lure  in  the  reading  lesson,  however, 
will  be  to  allow  the  pupils  to  read  the  selection  carefully 
and  thoujjhtfully,  and  to  ask  (piestions  of  the  teacher  rejjard- 
injL,'  meaninjjs  of  unfamiliar  words  or  allusions  or  atiy 
olscurities  in  the  thoujjht.  After  all  manifest  difficulties 
have  heen  cleared  up  and  the  selection  re-read,  the  teacher 
may,  by  the  use  of  a  few  judicious  (|uestions,  lead  the  pupil 
into  a  deeper  api)reciation  of  the  thoujjht  and  spirit  of  the 
selection.  But  it  is  not  until  after  the  content  has  been 
thoroujjhiy  mastered  and  has  become  a  i»art  of  the  reader 
himself,  that  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  jjive  it  clear, 
forceful,   and   natural   expression. 

A  class  of  (irade  III  pupils  were  readinjj  a  delightful  little 
story  of  the  life-history  of  a  drop  of  water.  They  were 
readinj,'  it  in  a  superficial,  mechanical  manner;  watchinj,'  the 
punctuation  points,  and  trying  to  read  with  expression.  They 
had  been  previously  drilled  in  th"  [)ronnnciation  of  the 
words,  but  were  (juite  ol>livious  to  the  necessity  of  gathering 
thought  and  seeing  pictures  in  the  mind's  eye.  They  were 
asked  to  re-read  silently  the  following  extract: 

I'p  among  the  hills  there  i>  a  dell  where  a  headlong 
little  strean^  '-ests  for  a  moment,  after  leaping  from  the 
rocks  ab.      .       fore  it  hurries  on  towards  the  sea. 
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It  '•ests  in  a  deep  pool,  so  clear  that  you  can  see  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom ;  and,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  little 
fish  cast  a  shadow  on  the  white  stones. 

Then  the  thought  was  reviewed,  during  which  process 
it   was   necessary    for   the    pupils   to    re-read    the   part    a 
half-uozen  times,  for  they  had  not  been  trained  in  thought 
gathering.     It  was  found  that  not  one  pupil  in  the  class 
had  a  clear  concept  c*  "dell";  yet  it  occurred  to  no  one 
to  ask  the  teacher  to,  explain  the  difficulty.     Correct  pro- 
nunciation and  tluency,  or  rather  flipi)ancy,  in  word-naming 
appeared  to  be  all  that  was  requi  ed      Hut  in  du-^  time  the 
content    was   mastered   and   the   preity    ,  .cture   visualized 
in  the  imagination.     One  child  volunteered  to  draw  it  on 
the  blackboard.     He  was  not  an  artist,  by  any  means,  but 
his  sketch,  and  particularly  his  interpretation  of  his  sketch, 
showed  that  he  saw  the  picture  as  it  wa>;  described  on  the 
page.     Then  he  was  asked  to  convey  his  appreciation  of  the 
picture  to  the  other  pupils  in  the  language  of  the  book, 
and  his  reading  .va.;  beautiful;  il  would  not  be  improved 
upon;  it  was  PERFECT. 
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In  the  last  chapter  we  dealt  in  a  general  way  with  method 
in  reading.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  applies  with  ecjual 
significance  to  the  teaching  of  literature,  for  these  two 
subjects  are  so  inter-dependent  and  interwoven  that  the  one 
does  not  exist  without  the  other.  In  fact  they  are  pretty 
much  one  and  the  same  thing.  Both  are  concerned  with 
understanding  and  appreciati(m  of  thought  expressed  in 
language.  Reading  has  a  broader  meaning  than  literature, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I.  Hut  while  it  is  true 
that  all  reading  is  not  literature,  it  is  ecpially  true  that  all 
literature  is  reading.  .Vny  difference  in  the  use  of  the  two 
terms  must  be  understood  as  signifying  merely  a  difference 
in  emphasis.  Reading  is  the  process  by  which  one  arrives 
at  an  appreciation  of  literature;  and  oral  reading  is,  there- 
fore, the  natural  test  of  literary  ajjpreciation.  The  art  of 
reading  has  no  virtue  in  itself;  it  is  merely  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  only  by  a  realization  of  the  end  can  the  means  be 
justified. 

The  rational  method  of  presenting  literature  to  a  class 
depends  primarily  upon  the  aim  and  pur])osc  of  the  par- 
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ticular  selection   which   is  hein};  treated.     Ruskin's   "j^'ood 
book  of  the  hour"  will  be  treated  differently  from  his  book 
"of  all  time. Fhese  bright  accounts  of   travels;  good- 
humored    and    witty    discussions    of    (juestion ;    lively    or 
pathetic  story-telling  in  the  form  of  novel ;  firm  fact-telling, 
by  the  real  agents  concerned  in  the  events  of  i)assing  his- 
tory;—all  these  books  of  the  hour,  multiplying  among  us 
as  education  becomes  more  general,  are  a  peculiar  char- 
acteristic and  po.ssession  of  the  present  age;  we  ought  to 
be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and  entirely  ashamed  of  our- 
selves if  we  make  no  good  use  of  them."*       FUit  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  in  reading  nor  the  careful, 
analytic  method  of  treatment  w^hich  belongs  only  to  books 
of  all  time;— books  which  were  written,  "not  to  multiply  the 
voice,   merely,   but   to   preserve   it."     "Some   books,"   savs 
Bacon,    "are   to   be    tasted,   others    to    be    swallowed,   and 
some  few  are  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 

Furthermore,  all  true  literature,  all  ins])ired  writing  cjr 
"scripture"  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same  treatment.  A 
story  will  be  read  more  rapidly,  and  with  less  study,  than 
a  sober  essay.  A  narrative  poem  or  ballad  will  be  treated 
more  lightly  than  a  lyric  or  an  ode.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment will  vary,  too,  with  the  age  and  attainments  of  the 
pupil.  In  fact  there  are  many  productions  of  art  so  great, 
so  simple  and  so  universal,  that  they  are  ec|ually  suitable 
for  i)resentation  to  children  of  all  ages.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  lyric  poetry.     Shakespeare's  I'tider  the  Creeutvood 

*Se«'    Huskiit:   Semnne  ami  Liliex,   Ltx-tun-    I. 
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Tree,  or  Where  the  Bee  Sucks;  Tennyson's  Ozvl,  or  Huj/le 
Souij,  and  Bro\vnin§j's  Sotuj  from  Pippa  Passes,  have  each  a 
message  and  a  thrill  of  joy  for  childhood,  youth,  and  matur- 
ity alike.     But  the  lyric  appeal  naturally  grows  and  develo])s 
and  becomes  more  and  more  signiticant  as  life  and  experi- 
ence widen  and  deepen  from  early  childhood  to  maturity. 
And  so,  also,  the  method  of  treatment  will  vary  accordinijly. 
The  Buile  Song,  for  example,  or  Bryant's  Water  Fowl  may 
be  enjoyed  by  children  for  their  music  and  their  ima<,  -y ; 
while  adolescents   and  adults   will    feel    th'    deeper  moral 
significance  of  the  poems,  and  have  a  fullei  appreciation  of 
their  poetic  qualities. 

We  were  careful,  in  our  discussion  of  method  in  reading, 
to  avoid   formulating  any  exact   rules   for  the   teacher  to 
follow,  lest  they  interfere  with  the  vigor  and  spontaneity  of 
her   work.     The   caution   is   even   more   applicable   to   the 
teaching  of  literature.     Here  definite  rules  not  only  hamper 
the  personality  of  the  teacher,  but  interfere  with  the  spon- 
taneitv  of  the  pupil.     The  problem  of  learning  to  read,  and 
particularly  the  element  of  word- recognition,  is  an  intel- 
lectual process,  and,  as  such,  may  be  guided  by  certain  well- 
defined  principles  of  psychology  and  logic.     But  literature 
makes  its  appeal  chiefly  through  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions,  and  these  things  are  not  subject  to  exact  rules,  as 
are  matters  of  pure  intellect. 

Professor  Laurie  compares  the  inspiration  of  literature 
to  that  of  religion  and  suggests  the  inefficacy  of  mere  rules 
of  procedure  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  in  either  case. 
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"For  in  the  domain  of  literature,  as  in  that  of  religion, 
it  may  be  said  that  rules  of  procedure,  which  may  be  of 
great  use  to  a  teacher  in  matters  of  pure  intellect,  are  of 
little  value  unless  he  is  himself  inspired.  The  genuine  love 
of  literature,  the  sympathetic  living  with  the  growing  minds 
of  the  young,  and  the  impulse  to  give  to  others  that  which 
enriches  your  own  life  and  which  you  further  enrich 
yourself  by  giving,  supersede  all  rules  of  method."* 

In  fact,  religion  and  literature  are  very  much  akin.  We 
may  not  wish  to  go  the  length  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
maintain  that  "the  strongest  part  of  our  religion  to-day  is 
its  unconscious  poetry."  But,  viewing  literatre  as  art,  we 
are  certainly  prepared  to  repeat  with  Ruskin :  "All  that  is 
good  in  art  is  the  expression  of  one  soul  talking  to  another, 
and  it  is  precious  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  soul  that 
utters  it."  Surely  this  is  akin  to  religion;  as  is  also  Words- 
worth's definition  of  poetry  as  "the  breath  and  finer  sjiirit 
of  all  knowledge."  This  is  the  position  we  wish  to  take  ;  and 
we  would  avoid  ritual  and  dogma  in  literature  as  we 
would  in  the  teaching  of  religion. 

Furthermore,  in  literature,  as  in  religion,  the  instructor 
must  have  more  than  a  mere  academic  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  We  expect  the  teacher  of  religion  to  be  so  quickened 
and  inspired  by  it  that  its  spirit  is  to  him  as  the  natural 
atmosphere  which  he  breathes ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  sneer 
at  and  look  down  upon  the  instructor  who  presumes  to 
teach  religion  without  this  essential  qualification.     We  call 

*I,fiurie:  LtrtureH  in  Lnnffuiuj*'.  Chap.  VIII. 
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him  hypocrite,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his  teaching.     Lnfor- 
tunately,  the  average  parent  and  school  principal  has  no 
such  feelings  of  resentment  towards  the  pretender  in  liter- 
ature.    Even  an  intelligent  understanding  of  a  selection  to 
be  presented  to  a  class  is  sometimes  lacking  on  the  part  of 
a  teacher.     And  the  average  teacher,  particularly  of  public 
school  literature,  has  never  concerned  herself   surticiently 
with  the  subject  to  make  a  survey  of  the  held  in  which  she 
works.     She  labors  on  from  day  to  day,  without  motive 
and  without  system,  hearing  the  pupils  i      1  the  selections 
contained  in  the  authorized  set  of  school  readers,  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  asking  questions  regarding  the 
meanings  of  words  and  requiring  the  difficult  ones  to  be 
"looked  up"  in  the  dictionary.  There  is  no  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  content  of  child  literature; 
much  less  that  inspiration  and  spiritual  response  without 
which  the  teaching  of  literature  is  little  short  of  pretence 
and  hypocrisy. 

These  are  strong  words,  and  the  picture  painted  is  a 
dismal  one.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  quite  a  literal  repre- 
sentation of  conditions  as  I  have  witnessed  them  scores,  yea 
hundreds,  of  tines.  One  teacher  apparently  expected  a 
Grade  III  class  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of 
Clement  C.  Moore's  I'isit  from  St.  Xicholas  on  a  sultry  day 
in  June,  when  the  fable  of  the  Lacy  Frog  would  have  been 
decidedly  more  ai)prupriate.  Celia  Thaxtcr's  So}ii/  of  F.aster 
was  taught  m  the  fall,  and  Sherman's  Golden  Rod  in  th 
spring!     Extracts  from  novels, — mere  mutilated  f ragmen 
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of  stories,  were  read  wltiiout  reference  to,  or  knowledge  of 
the  living  organisms   from  which  they  were  torn.     Thus, 
The  .Irchcry  Contest  is  taken  from  Chapter  XIII  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Coracle  from  Chai)ter  XXIV  of 
Treasure    Island,   "with    a    few    slight    changes   and    some 
omissions,"  evidently  intended  to  improve  upon  the  original 
versions,  and  incorporated  into  school  readers,  to  he  assigned 
by  teachers  as  living  unities  for  children's  reading.  In  many 
cases  the  teachers  themselves  were  innocent  of  the  fact  that 
these   "lessons"   are  extracts    from   classic   novels.        One 
teacher-in-training,  who  had  been  admonished  to  have  her 
pupils  see  these  fragmentary  bits  in  rela^!       '     ^'e  wholes 
from  which  they  have  been  so  ruthlessly  torn,  .    ferred  to 
extracts  from  Gulliver's  Travels  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
by  making  the  remarkable  statement  that  she  "would  use  the 
story  of  Gulliver  among  the  Gypsies  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion t(j  the  study  of  Gulliver's  Travels  by  Dean  Swift." 

These  incidents,  from  actual  observations  of  teachers  at 
work  in  the  classroom,  are  narrated  here  with  no  desire 
to  depreciate  their  efiforts  or  underestimate  their  difficulties, 
rhcy  are  given  as  concrete  illustrations  of  existing  condi- 
tions; and  if  weaknesses  are  exposed,  it  is  solely  with  a 
desire  to  improve  these  conditions.  It  is  with  the  same 
sympathetic  understanding  that  I  undertake  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  teachers  do  not  always  master  the  thought  and 
spirit  nf  a  -^election  in  literature  before  attempting  to  present 
it  to  a  class ;  much  less  have  they,  as  a  rule,  been  baptized  in 
the  spirit  of  literature  itself. 
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The  selection  was  Hrowning's  Sony  from  Pippa  Passes: 
The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

Undoubtedly,  the  teacher  had  not  read  Browning's  delightful 
little  drama,  for  one  crttild  not  read  it  without  catching  the 
note  of  optimism,  conhdence,  and  love  reflected  in  Pippa's 
song,  so  bright  and  refreshing  as  to  banish  crime  and  despair 
from  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  And  the  teacher 
actually  explained  to  her  class  the  line: 

"The  snail's  on  the  thorn;" 
by  telling  them  that  the  butcher-bird  had  been  about  early 
that  morning  and  had  breakfasted  upon  snails  so  abundantly 
that  his  appetite  was  satisfied  ere  he  came  upon  this  par- 
ticular victim.  But,  with  characteristic  foresight,  he  caught 
up  the  unlucky  snail,  impaled  him  on  a  thorn,  and  left  him 
there  in  the  sun  to  dry,  that  he  might  have  him  for  dinner. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  little  child,  who  saw  the  whole 
thing  from  the  poor  snail's  point  of  viev;,  failed  utterly  to 
be  convinced  that  all  was  right  with  the  world ! 

Equally  unresponsive  to  the  spirit  of  literature  was  the 
teacher  who  grossly  maltreated  Gray's  F.leyy,  as  indicated  in 
her  presentation  of  the  following  stanza: 
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"Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray : 
Along  the  cool  sequestef'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 
According  to  this  teacher,  the  first  line  modifies  the'  second; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  an  interpretation  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  is  flatlv  contra- 
dicted in  the  following  two  lines  of  the  stanza. 

Another  teacher,  in  presenting  Browning's  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  insisted  that  Napoleon  stood  by,  smil- 
ing, while  the  young  soldier  died;  and  thi..  notwithstanding 
that  the  same  stanza  represented  Napoleon  showing  for  him 
the  tender  compassion  of  a  mother-eagle  when  her  bruised 
eaglet  breathes. 

With  such  illustrations  before  one.  surelv  it  is  timely  to 
urge  upon  teachers  of  literature  the  necessity  of  making 
careful  preparation  for  their  work,  and  developing  a  literary 
conscience,  and  particularly  a  sense  of  responsibilitv  for  the 
hterary  well-being  of  their  pupils.  A  fine  appreciation  does 
not  come  without  eflfort.  It  comes  by  reading  and  re-reading, 
and  particularly  reading  aloud  and  memorizing  the  best  that 
has  been  written  by  the  masters  of  literature.     "A   little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  says  an  oft-c,uoted  maxim, 
rt  is  the  "little."  and  not  the  "knowledge,"  that  is  dangerous  ; 
for  a  little  knowledge  is  the  necessary  basis  for  more  know- 
ledge.    And,  if  the  public  school  teacher  realii.es  that  she  is 
not  conversant  with  English  literature,  may  she  not  be  con- 
tent to  own  the  fact,  but  may  she  use  the  knowledge  she  has 
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as  a  basis  for  a  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation.  "Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  says  another  aphorism,  even  mne  per- 
nicious in  its  doctrine  than  the  one  just  quoted.  Familiarity 
with  falsehood  leads  to  contempt ;  bui  familiarity  with  truth, 
and  particularly  the  spiritual  truth  of  literature  and  religion, 
leads  to  reverence  and  devotion. 

The  first  qualification  of  the  teacher  of  literature  is.  then, 
a  rational  understanding  and  a  genuine  love  of  the  subject. 
These  supersede  all  rules  of  method.     Still  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  of  pedagogy  which  apply  to  all  good  teaching. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  psychological  principle  which 
reveals  the  process  by  which  the  mind  naturally  receives  any 
new  element,  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  literature,  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  or  a  landscape :— First  a   vague,  general 
apprehension  of  the  thing  as  a  whole ;  then  an  analysis  of  the 
whole   into   parts,   and    finally   a    synthesis    of    the    parts 
resulting  in  a  clear,  definite  COMPREHENSION  of  the 
whole.       The  length  of  the  selection  does  not  materially 
influence  the  general  method  of  procedure.     Whether  it  be  a 
short  lyric  poem  or  ballad,  or  whether  it  be  a  long  narrative 
poem,  such  as  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  a  novel  or  a  drama, 
it  should  be  read  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  comment  and  explanation,  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  get  a  general,  vague  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
.pirit  of  the  production  as  a  whole.     Whether  the  reading 
should  be  by  teacher  or  ])upil,  or  by  both  co-operatively,  and 
whether   it   should   take   place   in   the   school-room    or   be 
assigned  for  home  study,  or  be  read  partly  in  school  and 
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partly   at   home,   all   depend   u|)on   existinjj   circumstances 
rather  than  principles  of  meiliod. 

The  second  step  will  consist  in  a  Keneral  analysis  of  the 
selection    into    its   outstanding   natural    divisions,   each    of 
which  may  be  subject  to  a  further  analysis  if  the  treatment 
warrants  it.     There  is.  however,  a  danger  in  over-analysis. 
In  literature,  as  in  everyday  experience,  the  mind  naturally 
carries  the  process  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  mtelligent 
understanding.     Afttr  the  content  and  spirit  of  the  selection 
have  been  mastered  i.i  so  far  as  they  ai.peal  to  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  the  reader,  the  selection  is  again  viewed 
as  a  whole.     Hut  this  view  is  very  ditYerent  from  the  first 
impression.     The  initial  reading  resulted  in  a  mere  ar.i)re- 
hension  of  the  content ;  the  Hnal  reading  presents  a  clear, 
definite  cf)mprehension   of   the  author's   purpose,   together 
with  an  appreciation  of  his  art. 

This  is  the  rational  method  of  teaching  literature,  for  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  the  mind  works.  The 
prevalent  method  of  treating  a  poem  or  story  by  examining 
minute  parts  at  close  range,  mastering  thoroughly  each  verse 
or  senten  >  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  reminds  one  of 
a  guide  who  would  introduce  a  tourist  to  a  i)iece  of  archi- 
tecture by  leading  him,  blindfolded,  to  a  position  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  structure,  and  then,  removing  the 
bandages,  require  him  to  examine  the  individual  bricks  and 
stones  by  the  aid  (;f  a  magnifying  glass  or  even  a  microscope. 
Needless  to  say.  the  stranger  would  never  arrive  at  an 
appreciation  of  the  artist's  plan,  nor  be  moved  by  the  beauty 
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and  grandeur  of  form  and  color.     Dhviously.  the  rational 
procedure  would  be  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  >tructuro 
as  a   whole  by  surveying  it    from  a  distance;   then   upon 
closer  approach,  the  dominant  elements  of  which  the  whole 
is  composed  would  be  perceived  in  the  order  of  iheir  im- 
portance.    If  the  subject  of  study  were  of  particular  iiuerest 
to  the  observer,  a  further  ])rocess  of  analysis  would  take 
place.     A  careful  examination  of  one  feature  might  c\c'n 
exclude,  for  the  time  being,  any  conscious  picture  -.f  iho 
whole;  but  a  process  of  synthesis  would  naturally   follow 
and  the  final  view  would  be  that  of  a  complex  unity. 

The  results  of  minute  examination  of  words  and  phrase^ 
and  figures  of  speech  in  literature,  before  the  whole  has 
been  seen  and  loved,  ate  even  more  disastrous  than   our 
illustration  suggests.     It  is  rather  as  i^  a  beautiful  th.wer 
were  torn  to  pieces,  or  a  living  organism  dissected  and  its 
organs  and  members  displayed  to  view,  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate its  beauty.     Vivisection  in  the  biological  laboratory  may 
be  justified,  for  scientific  purposes;  but  vivisection  in  litera- 
ture is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel ;— cruel,  because  the  living 
entity  is  killed,  so  far  as  the  child's  appreciation  of  it  is 
concerned ;  and  absurd,  because  the  end  is  defeated  in  the 

means  employed. 

Before  closing  our  discussion  of  the  mental  process  by 
which  one  perceives  a  piece  of  literature,  there  is  a  further 
aspect  of  perception  which  should  be  considered.  My  per- 
cepts are  my  own  private,  individual  possessions.  They  are 
formed  in  mv  own  mind  and  combine  with  elements  of  my 
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own  previous  exjierience  to  form  jjroui.s  of  ideas  or  "apper 
ccptive  masses."  Vou  cmnot  perceive  for  me  nor  1  f(tr  you  ; 
each  must  aci  in  this  regard  for  himself.  And,  a-  your  ex- 
perience and  mental  e(|ui|.ment  differ  from  mine,  so  \our 
interpretation  and  appreciati(jn  of  a  piece  of  hterature  will 
differ  from  mine.  I  have  no  rij,'lit  to  attempt  to  force  mv 
views  upon  you,  th(.uj,'ht  I  may.  with  pi  .priety.  descrihe  a 
thing  to  you  as  I  see  it,  wiih  the  hope  that  I  may  enable  you 
to  see  it  more  clearly.  But  I  should  he  careful  that  my  views 
do  not  interfere  -vith  your  though;  process  instead  of  aiding' 
It.  At  least  I  should  reco},'nize  that  you  and  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly see  the  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  light. 

Now  let  us  api)ly  this  principle  to  the  teaching  of  liter- 
ature. The  child  cannot  see  the  selection  through  the  teach- 
er's eyes.  He  must  see  it  for  himself.  And  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  force  her  own  adult  interpreta- 
tion upon  a  child  is  apt  to  interfere  with  and  frustrate  the 
natural  movement  of  his  mind  and  prevent  any  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  selection. 

Editors  of  literature  selections  for  school  use,  and  of 
teachers'  helps  generally,  are  fre(|uemly  guilty  of  this  same 
breach  of  etiquette  and  lack  of  understanding.  The  notes 
and  annotations  are  often  hindrances  instead  of  helps,  for 
they  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highly-trained 
specialist,  and  are  intended  for  the  child.  Professor  James, 
commenting  on  .such  practices,  loses  his  patience,  even  his 
temper,  over  the  lack  of  respect,  or  lack  of  understanding, 
which  editors  frequently  show  in  this  regard,  and  refers  to 
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them  as  hiRh-priests  of  "the  American  'text-lmok'  Moloch, 
in  whose  belly  living  children's  minds  are  turned  to  ashes, 
and  whose  ritual  lies  in  text-l)ooks  m  which  the  science  is 
pre-digestcd  for  the  teacher  hy  every  ex|K)sitory  artifice,  and 
for  the  pupil  comminuted  into  small  print  and  large  \n\v\ 
and  paragraph  headings,  and  cross  references,  and  examin- 
ation questions,  and  every  other  ui-to-date  device  for  frust- 
rating the  natural  movement  of  the  mind  when  reading,  and 
preventing  that  irresponsible  rumination  of  the  material  in 
one's  07vn  way  which  is  the  soul  of  culture."* 

Before  concluding  our  discussion  of  method,  a  word  re- 
garding economy  in  memorizing  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
])articularly  since  wc  argued  in  Chapter  W    that  children 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  able  to  memorize 
from  two  thcmsand  to  three  thousand  lines  of  poetry  and 
prose  each  year  without  etit.a.     The  aHumon  practice  of 
memorizing  by  bits,-  a  line  or  verse  at  a  time,  involves  a  de- 
cided wastage  of  time,  according  to  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  eminent  psychologists.     Miss  Steflfens.  experiment- 
ing with  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  found  that  the  stanza  was 
a  better  unit  than  any  division  of  it.     It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  poem  is  written  in  the  imposing  Spenserian  Stanza 
form,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  is  that  each  stanza 
of  nine  rather  jmnderous  lines  is  pretty  much  a  complete  unit 
of  thought.     Other  investigators  have  tried  to  discover  the 
length  of  passage  which  can  best  be  memorized  as  a  whole ; 

nViUiani   Jame.s;    in    an    introduction    t..    Tlmrndike's    Element x    of 
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and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  umt  \sliich  can  he  mastered 
in  one  sitting  of  fori\  niinuto  sliouM  nut  he  nieniori/ed  hv 
piecemeal  leainin>j.  hut  >h()ii!(l  he  read  (fver  from  heKinmnjj 
to  end  until  it  is  IcanuMJ.  •'If  tju.  sokrti..n  i>  ton  lon^  to  ht- 
learned  at  one  sitting;  of  ahoiit  45  minutes,  it  will  he  mn^ 
economical  to  read  it  clear  throu^jh  each  time,  and  to  devote 
30  or  40  minuto  to  a  sitting,  the  exact  auK.unt  of  time  de- 
pending upon  the  conditi..!)  of  the  learner."* 

The  teacher  of  literature  can  verify  the  j^'eneral  result^ 
of  these  investijjations  for  herselt  hy  settinj,'  some  children 
in  a  class  to  memorize  a  poem,  such  as  Tlw  \illa,ie  lUack- 
sniith.  or  Lucy  i.niy.  hy  piecemeal   learning,   while  other 
memhcrs  of  the  same  class  learn  it  as  a  whole.     The  aggre- 
gate time  required  hy  a  numher  of  pupils  memorizing  hy 
lines  or  stanzas,  would  then  he  comi)are(l  with  the  aggregate 
tune  occupied  by  the  same  numher  of  pupils,  {)resumably  of 
equal  ability,  memorizing  the  poem  hy  reading  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end  withtnit  interruption.     It  would  be 
well  to  compare  results  for  persistency  as  well  as  for  nnme- 
diate  memory,  T-jr  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  those 
who  memorized  the  poem  as  a  unit  learned  it  more  quickly, 
and  retained  it  longer  than  those  who  memorized  a  fragment 
at  a  time. 

Books  of  Rkfkrknck 

■Arnold:   Essays  in   Criticism;     particularly    Ihc   .^tudv  <<i 
Poetry. 

•Sj*^Sandiford:  Mentnl  and  Phy,ir„l  Life  of  Srhool  Childr.,, .   pa^f 
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Bacon:  Essays;  "Of  Studies." 

Chubb:  The  Teaching  of  English. 

Hinsdale:   Teaching  the   Language-Arts. 

Laurie :  Lectures  on  Language :  Lecture  VIII. 

McMurray:  Elements  of  General  Method;  Special  Method 

in  the  Reading  of  English  Classics. 
Ruskin :  Sesame  and  Lilies ;  Lecture  I. 
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APPENDIX  A 

A  List  of  Primary  Mkmory  Gkms  for  Tkachkks 

Kkfkrkncf 

This  list  is  not  complete,  bv  any  means;  it  is  intended 
merely  to  be  suggestive  of  appropriate  types  of  material. 
A.— Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Melodies.    (See  collection 

in  Everyman's  Library). 
B.— At  least  the   following  from  .-/   Child's  Garden   of 

Verses : 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
Pm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  hapi)y  as  kings. 


Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places — 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages, 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 


It  is  very  nice  to  think 
The  world  is  full  of  meat  and  drink, 
With  little  children  saying  grace 
In  every  Christian  kind  of  place. 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 
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ll  rain>  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Of  speckled  eKR>  the  hirdy  sintrs 
And  nests  anions  the  trees ; 

The  sailor  sinjjs  of  rope^  ;  nd  things 
In  ships  ui)on  the  seas. 


The  children  sing  in  far  japan. 
The  children  sing  in  Spain; 

The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain. 


Sing  a  song  ot  seasons! 

Something  bright  in  all ! 
{•"lowers  in  the  summer. 

Fires  in  the  fall! 


When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea 
A  wooden  spade  they  gave  to  me 

To  dig  the  sandy  shore. 
My  holes  were  empty  like  a  cup, 
In  every  hole  the  sea  came  uj). 

Till  it  could  come  no  more. 


i^^ 


I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  abfuit  the  sky  ; 
And  all  around  1  heard  you  ]>ass. 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass— 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long. 

C)  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  alwavs  vou  yourself  you  hid. 
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I  Telt  you  i»u^h,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  iKJt  see  yourself  at  all — 
( )  wind,  a-l)lo\vinj,f  all  day  lon.u, 
(J  wind,  that  sinj^s  >o  loud  a  song! 


C — At  least  the  following  fnjni  l\(j>>etli'>  Siiii/  Somj 
Who  has  seen  the  wind  : 

Neither  1  ncjr  you  : 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trenihling 
The  wind  is  passing  thro'. 


Who  has  seen  the  wind: 

Neither  you  nor  I  : 
Hut  when  the  trees  how  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 


Oh  wind,  why  do  you  ne\er  rest. 

Wandering,   whistling  to  and   fro. 
Bringing  rain  out  of  the  West, 

From  the  dim  North  bringing  snow- 


On  the  grassy  l)anks 
Lambkins  at  their  pranks; 
W'ooUy  sisters,  woolly  brothers. 

Tum]iing  otT  their  feet. 
While  their  woolly  mothers 

W^stch  bv  them  and  bleat. 


The  days  are  clear, 
Da\'  after  day. 

When  April's  here. 
That  leads  to  May, 
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And  June 

A^ust  follow  soon: 

Stay,  June,  stay! — 
If  only  we  could  stop  the  moon 

And  June! 


Mother  shake  the  cherry-tree, 

Susan  catch  a  cherry ; 
Oh  how  funny  that  will  be, 

Let's  be  merry ! 
One  for  brother,  one  for  sister. 

Two  for  Mcjtber  more, 
Six  for  Father,  hot  and  tired, 

Knocking  at  the  door. 


Three  plum  buns 

To  eat  here  at  the  stile 
In  the  clover  meadow, 

For  we  have  walked  a  mile. 
One  for  you  and  one  for  me, 

And  one  left  over; 
Give  it  to  the  boy  who  shouts 

To  scare  sheep  from  the  clover. 


D. 

ing: 


When  the  cows  come  home  the  milk  is  coming, 

Honey's  made  while  the  bees  are  humming; 

Duck  and  drake  on  the  rushy  lake, 

And  the  deer  live  safe  in  the  breezy  brake ; 

And  timid,  funny,  brisk  little  bunny 

Winks  his  nose  and  sits  all  sunny. 

— A  sprinkling  of  fun  and  nonsense  such  as  the  follow- 
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A  few  of  Lear's  Limericks: 

There  was  an  old  man  in  a  tree, 
Who  was  horriSly  bored  by  a  Bee ; 
When  they  said,  "Does  it  buzz-" 
H*  rephed,  "Yes,  it  does! 
"It's  a  reji^ular  brute  of  a  liee!" 
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There  was  an  old  man  who  said,  "How, — 
Shall  I  flee  irom  this  horrible  Cow  ? 

I  will  sit  on  this  stile 

And  continue  to  smile, 
Which  may  soften  the  heart  f)f  that  Cow." 


There  was  an  old  man  v\ho  said,  "Hush! 
I  perceive  a  young  bird  in  this  bush!" 

When  they  saJ— "Is  it  small?" 

He  replied— "Not  at  all ! 
It  is  four  times  as  big  as  the  bush !" 


There  was  an  old  man  with  a  beard, 
Who  said,  "It  is  just  as  I  feared!— 
Two  Owls  and  a  Hen, 
Four  Larks  and  a  Wren, 
Have  all  built  their  nests  in  mv  beard !' 


11. — Other  Limericks  : 

There  was  a  \oung  lady  of  Xiger 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  Tiger; 

They  came  back  from  the  ride 

With  the  lady  inside, 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Tiger. 
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There  was  a  young  maid  who  said,  Why 
Can't  I  look  in  my  ear  with  my  eye? 

If  I  give  my  mind  to  it, 

I'm  sure  I  can  do  it — 
You  never  can.  tell  till  you  try.'' 


There  was  a  small  bo\  of  Ouehec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck; 

\\  hen  they  said,  "Are  you  friz  ? 

He  replied,  "Yes,  I  is — 
liut  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Ouehec." 


ni.— A  few  nonsense  verses  with  fun  and  nmsic 

'Tis  when  the  wind  is  rushing  by 
To  chase  the  clouds  across  the  sky, 
The  waves  put  on  their  nice  white  caps 
To  keep  from  catching  cold,  perhaps. 


Bees  don't  care  about  the  snow  ; 
I  can  tell  you  why  that's  so : 
Once  I  caught  a  little  bee. 
Who  was  much  too  warm  for  me ! 


When  coming  down  the  nursery  stair, 
Suppose  that  I  should  meet  a  bear ; — 
I  think  I'd  try  to  be  i)olite. 
And  say,  "Nice  Mr.  Bear,  Good-night!" 
And  then  I'm  sure  he  would  not  bite. 


W^ould  you  think  it?   Spring  has  come; 
Winter's  paid  his  passage  home; 
Packed  his  ice-box,  gone  half  way 
To  the  Arctic  pole,  they  say. 


AI'PKXDIX 

Monday^  child  i>  fair  of  face. 
Tuesday's  cliild  i>  full  of  j^nace, 
Wednesday's  child  is  full  of  woe. 
Thursday's  child  ha>  far  lo  fjo. 
Friday's  child  is  Ion  inj,^  and  jifiviuif, 
Saturday's  child  worlo  hard   for  its  li\ing; 
But  a  child  that  is  horn  on  a  Sahhath  day 
Is  fair  and  wise  and  ^ood  and  jjav. 
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They  that  wash  on  Mondav 

Have  all  the  week  to  dry; 
They  that  wash  im  Tuesday 

Are  not  so  much  awr\-; 
They  that  wash  on  Wetliiesdav 

Are  not  so  much  to  blame; 
They  that  wash  oti  Thursday 

Wash  for  very  shame ; 
They  that  -vash  on  I'ridav 

Must  only  wash  in  need; 
They  that  wash  on  Saturdav 

Are  laz\-  folk  indeed. 


The  Rumble  Bee,  the  Rumble  Ree ! 
He  flew  to  the  top  of  the  Tulip-Tree. 

He  t1ew  to  the  toj), 

Rut  he  could  not  stop, 
For  he  had  to  get  home  to  his  earlv  tea. 

The  Rumble  Ree,  the  Rumble  Ree! 
He  flew  from  the  top  of  the  Tulif)-Tree; 

But  he  made  a  mistake. 

And  flew  into  the  lake, 
And  he  never  got  home  to  liis  earlv  tea. 
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I'',. — Miscellaneous  gems: 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star; 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 
I'p  above  the  world  so  high, 

Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone. 

When  he  nothing  shines  upon. 
Then  you  show  your  little  light. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  all  the  night. 


1  like  the  little  friendly  stars 

With  faces  small  and  bright. 
Who  look  into  my  nursery 

And  watch  me  through  the  night. 
And  when  I  waken  in  the  night, 

How  lonesome  it  would  be 
H  their  kind  faces  were  not  there, 

To  smile  and  blink  at  me. 


At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed, 

I  see  the  stars  shine  over  head ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white, 

That  dot  the  meadows  of  the  night. 
And  often  when  I'm  dreaming  so 

Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go; 
She  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  f?ir, 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 
For  when  at  morning  T  arise, 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies ; 
She  has  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 


AI'f'l-.XDIX 

P.lue  are  the  meadows  of  the  sk\  : 
The  sheep  are  the  clouds  of  white; 
The  stars  are  the  eyes  of  the  httlc  laiiili^, 
That  wink  at  us  at  ni^'ht. 
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A  luillion  little  (lianiotid>  twinkled  in  the  trees, 
And  all  the  little  maidens  cried,  "A  Jewel, 

if  you  please!" 
Rut  while  they  held  their  hands  outstre'ched 

to  catch  the  diamonds  jiay, 
A  million  little  sunl)eain>  came,  and  stole 

them  all  awa\. 


Little  drop  of  dew. 

Like  a  j^em  you  are ; 
T  bel.^ve  that  you 

Must  have  been  a  star 
When  the  day  is  brijjht. 

On  the  grass  you  lie ; 
Tell  me  then,  at  night 

Are  vou  in  the  skv? 


White  clouds,  white  clouds,  in  the  blue  sky, 
When  the  wind  blows  you  go  floating  by. 
When  the  wind  stops  you  all  stand  still. 
Like  pretty  white  sheep,  on  a  blue  hill. 


Plump  little  baby  clouds, 
Dimpled  and  soft. 

Rock  in  thin  air  cradles. 
Swinging  aloft. 

Great  snowy  mother  clouds. 
Broad  bosoms  white, 
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Watch  n'er  the  l)al»\  cluuds 
Slumhcriiiji  li),'ht. 

Tirod  link'  l):ili\   ii()U(l>, 
Oreaminj^  <»f  fears, 

Turn  in  tb.eir  air  iradles, 
Droppiii}^  soft  tears. 


Each  little  tlowcr  holds  uj) 
A  dainty  cup 

To  catch  the  rain  and  dew ; 
The  drink  of  tlowcrs 
That  conies  in  showers 

Is  iust  the  drink  for  you. 


How  heautiful  is  the  rain! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fitry  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 


If  all  were  rain  and  never  sun, 
Xo  bow  could  s])an  the  hill ; 

If  all  were  sun  and  never  rain, 
There'd  be  no  rainbow  still. 


The  trees  have  lost  their  pretty  leaves, 

The  flowers  are  sleeping  too; 
And  through  the  woods  the  cold  north  wind 

Goes   calling — oo — ooo^(K)oo — . 


The  frost  is  here 
And  fuel  is  dear, 
And  woods  are  sear, 
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And  tiro  hurn  clear, 
And  trust  is  lieic 


And  lia>  hitleii  the  lieel  >>{  tlic  j^oiii^'  >eai". 


( iood-iiij^lil    litttle   >lu\eriiij^   j,na->e>! 
"lis  idle  to  >truj,'},'Ic  and  tij^dn 
With  leni|»est  and  cruel  frost  linyer.^; 
Lie  down;  little  ),'ra>ses,  to-iiij^dit. 
( ioo(|-nij,du  little  shivering  grasses  I 
Lie  <lo\\n  'neath  the  c(»\erlet  white. 
And  rest  till  the  cuckoo  is  singing; 
(ioodnight,   little  grasses,   good  lught 


( )  there  is  a  little  artist 

\\'h(t  paints  in  the  cold  night  Intur.', 

Pictures  for  little  children 

Of  wonderful  trees  and  tlower> ; 

'ihe  moon  is  the  lamp  he  paints  In , 

His  canvas  the  window-;  -Me; 

His  hru^h  is  a  fro/en  >\\i.      flake, 

lack  I'"rost  is  the  artist's  name. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
Over  the  woodhuub  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken. 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 
Descends  the  snow. 


W  here  do  all  the  daisies  go: 

I  know,  I  know ! 
I'nderneath  the  snow  they  creei>. 
Nod  their  little  heads  and  sleep. 
In  the  s])ringtime  up  they  peep ; 

That  is  where  they  go! 


•'%.  f 
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Where  do  all  the  hirdies  go? 

I  know,  I  know ! 
Far  away  from  winter  snow 
To  the  fair  warm  South  they  go; 
There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow, 

That  is  w  here  they  go ! 


In  spring  when  stirs  the  wind,  I  know 
That  soon  the  crocus  buds  will  show  ; 
For  'tis  the  wind  that  bids  them  wake 
And  into  pretty  bl(>ss(jms  break. 


"Were  it  not  for  me," 

Said  a  chicadee 
"Not  a  single  Hower  on  earth  would  be; 
For  under  the  ground  ihey  soundly  sleep, 
And  never  venture  an  uj^ward  peep, 
Till  they  hear  from  me, 
Chicadee — dee — dee !" 


Dainty  little  dandelion, 

Smiling  on  the  lawn, 
Slee])ing  through  the  dewy  night. 

Waking  with  the  dawn. 

Fairy  little  dandelion 

In  her  misty  shroud, 
Passes  from  our  sight  away, 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 


There  surely  is  a  gold  mine  somewhere 

Down  beneath  the  grass 
For  dandtlions  are  popping  up 

In  every  place  you  pass; 
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But  if  you  want  to  jjather  some, 

You'd  L.'ttcr  not  delay, 
For  the  jj;old  will  turn  to  silver  soon. 

And  tliei\  will  Mow  awav. 


There  was  a  pretty  dandelion 

With  lo\ely  tluffy  hair, 
That  ),'listened  in  the  sunshine 

And  in  the  summer  air. 
But  Oh!  this  prett\  dandelion 

Soon  j^rew  (|uite  old  and  ^nay : 
And  sad  to  tell,  her  charminj^  hair 

Blew  many  mile^  away. 


(Jh,  dandelion,  yellow  a^  ;;t^ld, 

What  do  you  do  all  day!' 
I  just  w'ait  here  in  the  long  green  grass 

T^'M  the  children  come  and  play. 
Oh,  dandelion,  \ellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  night? 
I  wait  and  wait  till  the  cool  dew  falls, 

And  my  hair  is  long  and  white. 


The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart : 
.she  gives  me  cream  w  ith  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  ai)ple-tart. 

She  uanHpr>;.  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day ; 
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And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 

And  ».et  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. — Stevenson. 


Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread, 
Every  day  and  every  night. 
Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 
Growing  on  the  weedy  bank  ; 
But  the  yellow  cowslip  eat, 
That  will  make  it  very  sweet. 

Where  the  purple  violet  grows, 

Where  the  bubbling  water  tlows, 

Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 

Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine. — Jane  Taylor. 


Brownie,  Brownie,  let  down  your  milk 

W^hite  as  swansdown  and  smooth  as  silk. 

Fresh  as  dew  and  pure  as  snow : 

For  I  know  where  the  cowslips  blow, 

And  you  shall  have  a  cowslip  wreath, 

No  sweeter  scented  than  vour  breath. — Rossetti. 


Slumber,  slumber  little  one,  now 
The  bird  is  asleep  in  his  nest  on  the  bough ; 
The  bird  is  asleep,  be  has  folded  his  wings. 
And  over  him  softly  the  dream  fairy  sings : 
Lullaby, "  lullaby— lullaby ! 

Pearls  in  the  deep — 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

Dreams  in  our  sleep ; 
So  lullabv ! 


ArPKNDIX 

Hush  little  one,  and  fold  your  hands— 
The  sun  hath  set.  the  moon  is  hij^h  ; 

The  sea  is  sinj,'inj,'-  to  the  saufis. 
And  wakeful  posies  are  bej,'uiled 

By  many  a  fairy  lullain 

Hush,    little   child— nn    little    child! 
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Tlie  dear  little,  (|ueer  little  noise  that  you  hear. 
As  you  lie  down  in  sleej)  in  the  t\\ilij,dit.  my  dear, 
Is  the  faint  little,  (|uaint  little  step  (»f  a  dream, 
As  it  climbs  to  your  bed  on  a  silver  moon-beam. 


Little  baby,  la\  your  head 
On  your  pretty  trundle-bed; 
Shut  your  eye-i)eeps,  now  the  dav 
And  the  light  are  g<me  avva\  ; 
AM  the  clothes  are  tucked  in  tight ; 
Little  baby  dear,  good-night. 


Now  the  day  is  over. 

Night  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the  evening 

Steal  across  the  skv. 
Now  the  darkness  gathers, 

Stars  begin  to  peep, 
Birds  and  beasts  and  flowers 

Soon  will  be  asleep. 
Jesu,  give  the  weary 

Calm  and  sweet  repose; 
With  thy  tenderest  blessing 

Mav  our  evelids  close. 
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The  inner  sicle  of  every  cloud 

Is  always  bright  and  shining; 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  a'.ways  wear  them  inside  out. 
To  show  the  silver  lining. 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world. 


APPENDIX  B 

TlIK    ClRRICULUM    OF    THK    HoRACK    MANN 

School 
Tkachkrs   Collkc^k,   Columbia    Univositv 

1917 
♦Outline  of  Work  in  Rkadinu.  and  Litkraturf 

First  Graok 
READING  MATERIAL 

Free  ami  Treadwell 

Primer    Pree  and  Treadwell 

First  Reader Edson-Laing 

?;^^;KRea;^V:FirstRead;.    Coe  and   Christie 
Child-Lore  Dramatic  Reader. .  .    Bryce 

Tommy  Tinker's  Book  J  Blaisdell 

Twilight  Town  ..•••• J 

Caldecott  Picture  Book 

Mother  Goose   

POEMS  STUDIED 

Bed  in   Summer | Stevenson 

Sleeo   Baby  SUep 

-  "  (147) 
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The    Snow    Bird |  Frank   Dempster  SlK-rmav. 

Daisies      I 

My  Sliaduw 

The  Cow I 

Tlie  .^wins,' •  • ,  Stevenson 

Sinfiins I  .     . 

The  Wind    •  ■  •  •     '  l.nstiiia   Kossetti 

Over  the   Meadow    ( >live    A.    Wiulsw-  .rtli 

Who    Stole    tlie    Bird's    Xest?..     Lydia  Mat  ,a  Child 
Twinl<le.  Twinkle,    Little   Star.,     .lane  Taylor 


STORIKS  TOLD  BY  THK  Ti.ACHK R 


•r. 
% 
#3= 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Bo()k.    LaiiL; 
Bine    Fairy    Book.   Lanu 

Aesop 


Sleeping   Beauty (.rinini 

The    Musicians   of   BrenU-n    ....    (.rinini 

Discontented  Tree \ndersen 

Three   Piys    ••    •  | 

Three    Bears ,  Creen    Fairy 

Half  Chick    .• 

Little   Red  Ridintj   Hood    .... 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  .. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf 

The   Do<jr  and   His  Shadow    . . 

The  Sun  and  the  Wind  

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse   .    . . 
The  iLlves  and  the  Shoemaker 

The  Gingeroread   Man    

The   Hen   and  the  CJrain  of 

Wheat  

Another  Little  Red  Hen   

The  Tied  Tijier  of  Hamelin  .. 
Why  the   Trees   Keep   their 

Leaves  all  Winter 

The  ()\(\  Woman  and  her  Pij: 
Kpaminondas  and  his  Auntie 

The  Wheat  Field   

Pig   Brother   

The  North   Wind    

Santa  Claus  i<nd  the  Mouse  . . 

The  Christ  Child    ^'  he  Child  s  W  orld. 

Piccola    .••• ^t^'O'     Hour.     Kate 

Wi.HKin 

Prince   Harweda    Story  Hour.  Harrison 

Ra 

Ch ,    ,     , 

Three   Little   (Joats  Gruflf   tiraded     Literature 

First    13ook. 


.Utiries    to    Tell    to 
Sara  Cone  Bryant 


Chiidrer 


H(jw  to 
ren. 


Tell  Stories  to  Child- 
Sara  Cone  Brvant 


Laura   1".   Richards 


Poulsson 
Douglas 


ince    narwena    ji^^.y   ■'■■"■     ■•• -;■- 

wrovluu  •  •  .     Ernest  Thoinpson-Seton 

licken   Little ■■.;■..■.....••.....     Child  Life,  Second  Reader 


Readers. 


\i'pi:.\i)ix 


14'> 


The  (Jrijiiii  of  the  Winds SniithsMiiiaii    Keport 

( I'.skinu)    StiTv) 
F'cg;,Me's   Ciardeii   and   \\  liut 

Grew  Therein  ....     «.\  lia  Thavter  , 

Sl.Co.NI)  CiRADI 

Ri:.\i)iN(i  m.\ti:ri.\l 

iMlsdii-l.ain.i.;    Reader    ■• i?(»ik    Two 

Tile     I'roj^res.sive     Road     to 

Reading    ....■• lUirchill.  I'.ttinger  and  .Shinier 

Second  Reader Harvey  and  Hix 

Story  Hour  Reader.  Second 

Reader    •  • Coe   and   Ihristie 

Merry  .\ninial  Tale.s   •• Hiirhani 

Second  Reader J'ree  and  Tieadwell 

Hiawatha  (seleciions)   l.on.nl'ellow 

Robinson   Crusoe    •• Defoe 

The    Dutch   Twins ....  Lucy  Fitcli   I'erkins 

Children's  First  Book  <>i  i'oetr\  l-.niilie    Kij)    Maker 

I'Oj-.MS  STL'DIKD 

Blow.  Wind.   Blow    •■     James  W  liitcoinh  Riley 

The  Owl Tt  nnyson 

Where   Go  the    Boats    Mivenson 

Gaelic  Lullaby   Unknown 

The  Duel   . .    'uitrene    Field 

The  Sun's  Travels \   , 

Foroi'^n   Children    |  ^-^t^vcnson 

The    Flf-Maii John   Kendrick   Bangs 

A  D:i>    I'.mily   Dickinson 

Thanksgivin.L;  Fable   

The  Elf  and  the  Dormouse   .. 

The   RainlM)w    

The    Firefly    

The  Moon 

The   Owls   . 

Sleeo  Song   '.  ■     Lonv;iello\v's  Hiawatha 

Indian   Mother's  Lullaby    '.liarles  Myall 

Lullaby  of  the  Irocjuois  ........     Unknown 

STORIKS  TOLD  OR  Ri:.\D  BY  THI'.  TK.\CHKR 

Phaeton — Sun  (iod  I  :,.,,,•  r--  .1 

Baucis  and  Philemon  ..(Stones  ot   Old  (.recce.   P.rth 

David  and  Goliath    ' '  '  01  1 

Christmas  Storv    ,  KiDle 


Olivir    Herford 


I  \ 
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Sara  Cone   Bryant 


The  Fire  Bringer   

The  Story  of  the  Little  Tavvvots 
How  Brother  Rabbit  Fooleil 

the. Whale  and  Mr.  Elepiiant 
The    Little   Jackal   and   the 

AUij^ator    

Billy  Beg  and  his  Bull 

Rumpelstiltskin 

The  Fir  Tree > 

Ugly  Duckling Andersen 

Little  Maia ' 

Legend   of   St.   Christopher    ...    Shonberg  Cotta  Family 

(adapted) 
The   Legend  of  Arbutus   Children's   Hour.    Bailey   and 

Lewis 

Cinderella    , 

Little   One    Eye 1 

The  Twelve  Brothers   I 

Hans  in  Luck   '       . 

Hansel  and  Gretel   ( Grinini 

Mother   HoUe    

The   Queen  Bee    .  • I 

The  Golden  Windows , 

Jamie's   Lesson Short  Stories.  Laura  Richards 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher  . . . .  j 

The  Man,  the  Boy.  and  the  ]- Aesop 

Donkey    

The   Princess  and  the  Goblin. 
The   Hero  of  Haarlem   


I-Macdonald 


I 


Third  Grade 
READING  MATERL\L 


Story   Hour  Third   Reader    .... 

Edson-Laing  Reader 

Third    Reader    

Pinocchio 

Alice  in  Wonderland  

In  the  Days  of  Giants 

Animal  Folk  Tales 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry 


Coe  and  Christie 

Book  Three 

Hervey  and  Hix 

Collodi 

Lewis  Carroll 

Abbey    Farwell    Broun 

Anna  Stanley 

Dinah   Mulock  Craik 

Emilie  Kip  Baker 


POEMS  STUDIED 

Psalm  XXIII  Bible 

The  Land  of  Story  Books Stevenson 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nichoiis Moore 

The  Children's  Hour Longfellow 


^—— 
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Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod   . .  Eugene   Field 

Fairy  Folk      William  AllinKham 

Thanksgiving  Day  Lydia  Maria  Child 

Seven  Times  One  Jean  Ingelow 

Good-night    and    Good-morning  Lord  Houghton 

Wild  Geese  Celia  Thaxter 

Romance    Gabriel  Setoun 

One,  Two,   Three    H.  C.  Bunner 

Cloud    Sheep     Clinton   Scollard 

October    Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Japanese  Lullaby F-ugene  Field 

STORIES  TOLD  OR  READ  BY  THE  TEACHER 
The  Story  of  Joseph   Bible 

Ares^"*^    '.'. 1  '^lytliland.  Beckwith 

Snow-White  and  the  Seven 

Dwarfs   Grimm 

tSI  Golden  Cobweb "  i ." .' .' :;::::  I  ^^'^  Cone  Bryant 

The   Endless  Tale    j 

The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  ....  i  Fifty  Famous  Stories,   Bald- 
King  Alfred  Stories   j      win 

Rikki-Tiki-Tavi    \  Kinlincr 

Just  So  Stories   |  K.pl.ng 

Lobo  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 

The  Bear  Story   James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Uncle  Remus  (selections)   Joel  Chandler  Harris 

The  Christmas  Angel Katharine  Pyle 

The  Peterkin  Papers  Lucretia  Hale 

■  Do  ^ydowndilly    Hawthorne 


Fourth  Grade 

SELECTION'S  READ  AND  STUDIED 

Psalm   C    ....•• Bible 

America ....  Samuel  Smith 

Seal's  Lullaby    Kipling 

The  Night  Wind   Eugene   Field 

September Helen   Hunt   Jackson 

Song  of  the  River   • .  Kingsley 

Norse  Lullaby  ■■•-::--■ |.E„jrene  Field 

Seem    Thmgs  at   Night    f 

The   Camel's   Hump    Kipling 

The  Bell  of  Atri (  Lonnfellow 

The   Village   Blacksmith i         ^ 
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Out  of  the   Morning   I^niily  Dickinson 

Fern   Sonp    John  Tal)b 

St.   Luke    H:   8-14    Bible 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Haniehn  ....  Browning 

King  of  the  Golden   River   ....  Uusl:in 

Water    Babies Kingsley     • 

Child  Classics — Third  Book  ....  Alexander 

Fourth   Year  Language  Book..  Baker-Carpenter 

STORIES  TOLD  OR  RK.AD  BY  THE  TEACHER 

Daniel   in   the    Lion's    Den    ....     Bible 
The    Wanderings    of    L'lysses..     Lamb 

(selections) 
Damon   and    Pythias luhics  for  Children,  Ella  Ly- 
man Cabot 
The   Gulf  in   the    Forum    .....     Livy — .\dapted 

Quiquern    |,        ,     „      ,      ,,.   ,. 

White   Seal .    |  ■'""K'^^'  Book,  Kipling 

Uncle   Remus   (selections)    ....     If)tl  Cliandler   Harris 

The  King  of  the  Birds  I 

Faithful    John    ,  (irimm 

The   Seven   Ravens    I 

What  the  Gocjd  Man  Does  is 

Right , Vndersoii 

The  Crab  and  his  Mother  ....       Aesop 

Bruce   and   the   Spider    ....     Scott 

Diddle  Dumps  and  Tot Pyrnelle 

Robin   Hood  Stories   Pyle  and  others 

Robert  of  Sicily Sara  Cone   Bryant 

Typical  Stories  from  the  life 

of  Lincoln   

The  Patient  Cat Laura   K.   Richards 


Fifth  Gr.adi; 
SELI-:CT1().\S  Ri:.\D  AXI)  STUDIED 


Psalm  XXIV   Bible 

Abou   Ben   .\dhem    Leigh  Hunt 

The    Charge    of    the    Light 

Brigade     Tennyson 

The  Sandpiper Celia  Thaxter 

Birds   of   Killingworth    .,         j-  ,, 

Paul    Revere's    Ride    Longfellow 

Lochinvar '  Scott 


AI'F'I-.XDIX 

The   Brook i 

The    Eajflc    '...'.'.'.'.'.'.]  ''"•"""y'"^'" 

The  Song  Sparrow  Van  Dv  ke 

The  Voice  of  Sprint;  . Feliciil'  Hemans 

I  he  Farm-yard  Sony  TrowhridKC 

The  Inchcape  Rock   Southcy 

j^affodils    Wordsworth 

The  Lorn  Sonj; Whittier 

)"ssouf Lowell 

Kiverside  Fourth  Reader  ......     Van   Sickle  and  -SeeKinillcr 

Hfth  \ear  LanKiia^e  Reader  ..     Baker  and   Carpenter 

Heidi     Spiri 

Wonder   Book •  •  t    ■ 

Tanglewood  Tales    .'...(  "awthorne 

STORIFS  T()[J)  OR  Ri:.\I)  BV  THE  TE.\CHER 

David  and  Goliath    j 

David  and  Jonathan    }  Bible 

David  and  Saul j 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood 

Kinuf.Xrthur  Stories  (  Selections)     Howard   Pylc 
The  Wonderful  Adventures 

of  Nils Sehna  Eagerlof 

The    Bird's    Christmas    Land.. 

(Selections)  W  i^^yin 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful 

Lamp    \rahiaii      'ights 

The    Cat    tl;  *'  ,d    l)y 

A.'„^''"^'[. J"^'    ■'^"    Stories.    Kiplinsj 

W  illiam  Tell  . .    ,i,ii,i  Classics.  Knowles  * 

Mom,  the  Goat  I'oy \ 

T!-  Little   Runav.ay / '''I'"'' 

The   Mouse  and  th?   Moonbeam     Field 
The   Dog   of   Flanciers    ( )uida 

.^l.xTll  (Iradi 

SKLJ-.CTIOXS   RlvAD  AXD  STUDIED 

Psalm  CX  XI    Bible 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 

Fathers     Hmians 

The  Sea    Barry  Cornwall 

Patriotism    .^rott 

Opportunity    iuiwaid    Rowland    Sill 
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King  Robert  of  Sic.ly \ 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor / 

Courtship   of    Miles   Standish.. 
How     they     Brought     the 
Good  News  from  Ghent 

to  Aix  

Incident    of   the    French 

Tubal    Cain     

Aaid  Lmng  Syne  ' 

My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands  ..  I 

O  Captain,  My  Capta<  i    

Columbus 

Old  Ironsides 

The  Overland  Mail   

Snowbound    (selections)    

Gettysburg   Address 

Kipling     j 

Stevenson    

"Riley  | 

Horatius    

Rip  Van  Winkle  \ 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow   ....  f 

Treasure  Island 

Riverside   Fifth   Reader   


Longfellow 
Longfellow 

Browninp' 

Cl:arles  Mackay 

Burns 

VVhitman 

Joaquin  Miller 

Holmes 

Kipling 

Whittier 

l^incoln 

Selections  chosen  from  these 

authors. 
Macaulay 

Trving 

Stevenson 

Van  Sickle  and  Seegmiller 


STORIE..  TOLD  OR  READ  BY  THE  TEACHER 


The  Story  of  Ruth  

The  Three   Questions    

The  Great  Stone  Face   

Sir  Galahad   

Sinbad   the   Sailor    

The   Griffin  and   the   Minor 

Canon  

The    Merry    Adventures   of 

Robin  Hood   

The  Ship  t.iat  Found  Herself.. 

The  Perfect  Tribute   

r    jry  of  Jean  Valjean   

'_  ..e   Christmas    Carol    

•Grandmother's      Story      of 

Bunker  Hill 


Tn     ity-three  Tales,  Tolstoi 
H    ATthorne 
Tennyson 
Arabian  Nights 

Fanciful  Tales.  Stockton 

Howard   Pyle 

The  Day's  Work,  Kipling 

Mary  Shipman  Andrews 

Victor  Hugo 

Dickens 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


